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THE IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


Published this week 








By JOSIAH ROYCE, Ph. D., LL.D., 
Professor of the History of Philosophy, Harvard University. 


Outlines of Psychology 
An elementary treatise with some pra*tical applications. Cloth, 8vo. 
Library edition 81.25 net; Teacher's Professional Library, $1.00 net. Just ready. 


By RICHARD GC. MOULTON, M.A, Ph.D., 
Professor of Literature (in English) in Chicago University. 
The Moral System of Shakespeare 


Illustrating fiction as the experimental side of philosophy. 
Cloth, 8vo, 81.50 net. Just ready. 


Encyclopedia Biblica 
Compile ed with the publication «f Vol. IV. last week. 


Edited by T. K. Cueyne, D.D., and J. SurHe#RuaND BLACK, assisted by one 
huodred cont:ibutors in America, Great Britain and Europe. Sold only by sub- 
scription, Cioth, 820 net; half-morocco, 830 net. 


American Sportsman’s Library 
Uniform with “ The Deer Family,” by TH&opORE ROOSEVELT and others. 


THE BIC CAME FISHES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By CHARLES F. HOLDER. Published this week. 


BASS, PIKE, PERCH, and others. By JAMES A. HENSHALL, M.D. 
THE WATER-FOWL FAMILY. By L. C. SANFORD and others. 
Each superbly tlustrated. Cloth, 12mo, gilt, 8200 net. (Postage 15c ) 


By EDWYN SAN DYS, Author of * Upland Game-Birds,” etc. 
Trapper ‘‘ Jim.”’’ Fully itustrated. Cloth, $150 net. (Postage 18¢ ) 
Concentrated delight for any boy who loves campiog, etc. 


By WINIFRED BUCK Cloth, 16mo, $1.00 net. (Postage 7 cents.) 
Boys’ Self Coverning Clubs 


On the educational possibilities of such clubs, and their management. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, Author of “ On the Face of the Waters.” 
In the Cuardianship of Cod 


No pictures of native life in a, not even Kipling’s, are more vivid or in truer 
perspective than Mis. Steel’s Cloth, $1 50. 


Little Novels by Favorite Authors 
Including Mr. WistER’s Philosophy 4 (20th thousand); Mr. CRAWFORD’s Man 
Overboard! (published this week) with others by WINSTON CHURCHILL and 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON to follow in June. Each 18mo, 50 cents. 





appress THE MACMILLAN COMPANY pvsuisuers 


66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

















NOW READY 





The Serial which has been running in The Con- 
gregationalist and The Interior, entitled 


The Annie Laurie Mine |: 


ERMONT’S A Story of Love, Economics and Religion 
By DAVID N. BEACH 
Th E P LACE Pp. 397. With numerous illustrations by 









for Real Rest and Delightful Recreation Charles Copeland. $1.50. 
4 pool yrs yl This remarkable story is full of ec‘ion, true 
FAMOUS WINOOSKI VALLEY to life, and dominated by a high moral pur- 
weg rl of pose. It has had strong commendations from 
BEAUTIFUL BURLINGTON notable literary critics and its publication in 
CENTRAL VERMONT RAILWAY (via White River attractive book form will be welcomed by 
Junction), the popular Wee te ail Vermont. Canada, thousands who have read it as a serial. 
TRAINS DAILY from BOSTON, SPRINGFIELD, and 
NEW LONDON, « 
aime thy Pa soston The Pilgrim Press cnicace 
r i. HANLEY. N. B. P. A, Cewraat, Vetwosr Ratwar, 360 For Sale at Leading Bookstores. 


Wasuiworos Sraeet, Bostox. 











- village be ing houses, and other ebscmation of joterest to 
ee tourist and vacationist enciose dc. in stamps to 








ea Dr. Mackennal’s Lectures 
BEECHER?’S itportaat wores | On,T0e,Rrotution of Rnglisn Congrogationaism 


of the great preacher are volume worth reading by every student of Congre- 
new issued by red BOOKS gational history. $1.00, postpaid. 


poston The Pilgrim Press cacace | sostos Che Pilgrim Press cucaw 











Our Benevolent Societies 


WoMAN’s BOARD OF MISSI10NB, ag | 7 Re rs 
one House. Miss Sarah Louise Day. mot 


eae CONGREGATIONAL Home MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
Massachusetts (.ud in Massachusetts 


resented in 
any} by th pe MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISfIONARY SO- 
OlEry, 609 jonal House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Gacreiere Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 
Woman's Home yeesarona ey, papoma TION, Room 
7, onal House. eet AD a Treas- 
urer; L. Sherman, seus 
iss monoay § BOARD OF 7 Coniasionmns BRS FoR Pousiey 
188IONe egatio: ouse, Boston. 
Treasurer, Charles E. Swett, Publishing and 
asing Agent. Office in New bo ate ve. 
is agent, Os in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 





E CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
rat in hards, U: D. churches and 8. v. Charles 


retary eh haries 
fast 32 St. New oe .¥. Rev. U. H. Taintor, 162 
Washington Bt. 8t., Chicago, nti Rev. S A. 


gt on, 
er OC. A. Building, San Prancison Gal Cal., “Field Secre- 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, 
mew solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
. Treasurer, 704 Sears Bulliding. Apply for aid to 
EB. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNIon of 





and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of elical Congregational 
Churches and Sun ty Schools in. a and its suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres. ; Cc. E. y, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 ‘Tonawanda st Boston. 


Boston 'SEAMAN’ 8 FRIEND SOOTETY. organized 1827. 
President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, ; Treasurer, 
Geo. G Gould; Corresponding ng ey *Rev.C. P. Osborne; 
successor to Barna 8. Suow, sa BOT Gol Congregatio' 
House, Boston. A Congre ional seciety devoted te 
the material, social, moral and religious welfare of 
seamen. Bequests should be made payable to the Boston 
Seaman’s Friend society. Contributi ons from churches 
and individuals solicited. 

THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIE1Y of Bos- 
ton Cy ig, wd to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society), 
Room 601 Vyeh. tional House, Boston. Annual mem- 
bership e Sat. Cambedg , rang President, Mrs. 
Walter hts 13 Ash St, Cam ‘Treasurer, 
Miss Grace Soren, 19 Greenville es, Mon Roxbury, Mass. ; 
yet nding Secretary, Mrs. Edward Chapin, 97 

lew Avenue, Cambricge Clerk, Miss Fannie L. 
Vose, Highland Street, Milton, Mass. 

TRE pcan dey Soa OF PASTORAL SUP- 

the tts Gen Associa- 


use 

tion, offers its services to churches desi pastors oF 

ulpit sepeties in Massachusetts and in other States. 

Room 61 —— House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Seeretar 

Comenmea Tirta EDUCATION SOCIETY (acteding 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven 
tional Coll and Academies in seventeen states. Ten 
see aa es Ri KN How Mex. Ea- 
wa rres| tary, ilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612, 6 618 Songregatioual House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, I 

THE AMERIOAN MISSIONARY Aqeocl arto 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York. le 
in the United States, evangelistic yo ‘educational at the 
South and in the West, among the In and Chinese. 
Boston office, 615 Co: "Bows regational = Chicago offi 
153 La Salle ‘Street. a may be sent to o poard 
the above offices, or to , Treasurer, Fo 
Ave. and Senet aesend Bt. ye York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY soos, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspvndence teeting, to estates 

annuitfes should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Olarl, 


D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Lae ag Choate, 
D. D. es Secretary; Don O elton, Asso-. 
ciate Secretary ev. R.A. bata >. A : Songrephionaa 


THE NATIONALCOUNCIL Someraasi RELI8F FUND 
= under the n anagement of the Trustees of the National 


uncil). Aids aged and disa'led ey I ——— 
aries and their families. Chairm: ae A. Stimson, 
D. D., New York; Secretary, Rev. . Rice, D. D., 


Con re; vend Rooms, Fourth Ave. el 22d St., New 
Yor! , Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethe: 
field Ave., Hartford , Ct. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING ponesy egational House, Boston. Wil- 
Jard Scott, D DD "Pree dent; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, — 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary lite 
ture to new and needy schools ntanmyen gd or at Peduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of ti is de ent 
oa wholly bse ed by appropriations from the Busi- 

ess Departm: Ail contributions from churches, 
Sunday Schools and ind.viduais go directly for mission- 
ary w a, W. A. Duncan, Ph. D, is Field secretary an: 
Rev. F. J ag is New Englaad Superintendent for 


this The Basics 
usiness Department, in charge of the Business 
r,and known in the trate as the Pilgrim 

ag we The Songengaionates and Christian Wor 

iigrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday schoo 
— for — schoo s and home 
peas uisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, By sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely a from 
thatof the Missionary Department. to ig however. 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books and 
ae for periodicals from Ohio and all one 
east should be sent to the Business Manager, H, 
age areelll at Boston, and from the interior and ye. 
= vam Sg the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
cago, Til. 


eve s ‘ 
Affiliated Soci Societies 
AMERICAN TRACT Society prints and mee 
Evangelical orate literature in = 
pone and abroad. Employs stators, frants 
to Sabbath schools, Missions, soldiers, alee Beat 
ish, Immigrant and un eee work, 
and Legacies solicit » 150 
wr St., New ork: eM 4 Tred * See. 
A. Henderson, Manager. 54 Bromfield xa, Boston. 


wo GROUP, 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation, 
The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. Eowarps & Sow. 

Queen Victoria St., London, gland. Wholesale of 

E. Fougera & Co , 30 North William St., N. Y. 
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30 May 1:03 


SavinG Ick In 8UMMER.—Every woman who is 
zanxious to conduct her housebold with strict econ- 
omy should look into the question of consumption 
of ice in summer. Very few women real'ze how 
much money is saved by the Eddy refrigerator as 
compared with the ice consumption of ordinary 
refrigerators. The Paine Furniture Company have 
deen investigating this matter, and as thr result of 
-@ series of experiments they find that the Eddy is 
‘80 far superior to all other makes that it is the only 
kind they wi 1 sell or guarantee. 


HoTeEt Book GIvinc SUMMER RESORTS, RAIL- 
®OAD AND HOTEL RATES PUBLISHED BY THE 
Boston & MAINE RAILROAD.—“ Resorts and 
Tours 1903” isthe title of the valuable little 
‘brochure published by the Boston & Maine Railroad 
Passenger Department, Boston. It contains a list 
Of the resorts and hotels reached by the Boston & 
Maine Railroad and iis connections, giving ad- 
ditional information in regard to the hotel rates and 
accommodations, and the round trip summer ex- 
cursion rates from Boston, Worcester and Spring- 
field, Mass. This book is free and will be mailed 
upon receipt of address. 

* 








. Educational 


E FISK TEACHERS’ AGENOIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.,, 
‘Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
os Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & CO. 








THEOLOGICAL 
MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Full regular course in all departments, with addi- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance Examination Thursday, Sept. 24, 1903, 9 A. M. 
For Catalogue or further information apply to 

Prof. C. A. BECKWITH, Bangor, Me. 








OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


“Tist year opens Sept. 23. Strong courses with cial 
5 a in_the College and Conservatory of Music, 
Prof. E. I. Besworth, Dean, Oberlin, Ohio. 





ILLINOIS, CHICAGO 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens its 46th year Sept. 30. Every facility theoretical 
and practical. Address 
Prof, H. M. ScoTr, 520 Adams St., Chicagu. 


Contents 30 May 1903 
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Event and Comment 753 
The Jew 755 
Practical Christian Nurture 756 
The Growth of Our Churches in 1902 756 
The Best Use of Sunday 756 
In Brief 756 
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Denominational Memories and Inspirations. 
Rev. G. A. Gordon, D. D. 758 
The New Pastor of the City Temple, London. 
Rev. Oliver Hackel 760 
An Unintended Twentieth Century Fund. Rev. 
©. H. Patton, D. D. 762 
A Negro’s View of the Race Problem. Rev. 
T. Nelson Baker 763 
Meetings and Movements inJapan. Rev. James 
H, Pettee 764 
The Upper Room. Olive A. Smith 7173 
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The Fighting Instinct in Boys 766 
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FOR THE CHILDREN:> 
The Song of the Sunshine Clav—a poem. Kath- 





CoNNEROTIOUT, HARTFORD. 
Open to colle grad 
H ARTFORD Training for act: ve en nr 
Opportunity for specialization. 
Saree uae SEMINARY 
« 7 
Sept. 30. 84 tires Prof. Jaco = 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 96th year Sept. 16, 1903. 


For catatogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, build courses of study, lectureshipe, and special 


‘facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 











MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


Miss Kimbail’s School 


Wootland Ave., WORCESTER 

For Girls, MASS. 18th year. Prepares for any 
college. General course. Special advantages in Music and 
Elocution. Gymnasiam. Out-of-door sports. Delightful ex- 
Per home and care for motherless girls. 











MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


NATICK, MASS. A college preparatory school for 
giris, Catalogue sent on application. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 


WABAN SCHOOL, “Ak 
SUMMER CAMP in Maine. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Rev/ SAMUEL V. Care, A. M., D. D. 
69th year begins Sept. 16,1903. Endowed coll pre- 
with advanced courses for high sc’ 

and others. Art and Music. Experienced teachers. 
Native French and an. Ne Se. 
with resident instructor ; tennis, basket-ball, field-hockey 

if. Steam and electricity. Location healthful an 
tiful, within thirty miles of Boston For catalogue 

and views address Wheaton Seminary, Norton, Mass. 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
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Educational 
MASSACHUSETTS 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY ieeec er every kind. 


186 Ivstructors, 1861 Students from 93 Universities, 
17 Foreign countries, and from 389 American States 
and Territories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY for ootcms and tree 
vt heaton, Nesrty SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


of Boston. Nearly 
two hundred students. Fifty-sixth Year opens Sept. 16. 
Address Dean M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY oer cones SSenoiar. 
ships of $25 each. Located SCHOOL OF LAW 


close toe the Courts. Four 
hundred students last year. OpensOct 5. Address Dean 
M. M. BIGELOW, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY fryers in tue entrance 
Cea nical ea SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


tional clinical and 
laboratory facilities. (pens Oct.8. Address Dean J. P. 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Ave. ~ 


BOSTON UNIVERSI Five hundred students 


in attendance. Elective 
courses in ereat COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
sion from certificating schools without examination. 
All the collegiate degrees. Opens Sept. 17. Address 
Dean W. E. HUNTINGTON 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY rr ccctes. leasing to 
the degrees of GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


A. M. and Ph. D. 
For College Graduates only. Opens Sept. 17. 
Address Dean B. P. BOWNE, 12 Somerset St. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY HILLS. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys, Wellesicy Hills, Mass. To 
geta comprehensive idea of the school, send for circular 
and handsome booklet of views of picturesque and his- 


toric + urroundings. DR. G. R. WHITE, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Abbot Academy “Mess: 


Graduate, elective and college preparatory courses for 
girls. Fine situation and baflaings Complete modern 
equipment. Tennis, basket ball, feld hockey, golf, rid- 
ing. Personal attention of teachers. Address 

Abbot Academy. 





MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 
Easthampton, Mass. An endowed academy for boys. 
62d year tegins. in September. Cottage system. Blo- 
logical, Physical and Chemical Laboratories. Gymna- 
sium and athietic grounds. Catalogue free 
OSEPH H. SAWYER, L.H. D., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETT#, NEWTON. 


MOUNT IDA SCHOOL, 
Six Miles from Boston. For Girls and Young 
Women. College Preparatory and general courses. 
Beautiful situation Golf, tennis. Canoeing on River 
Charles. We refer by permission to Rey. Howard A. 
Bridgman. Send for illustrated catalogue. 

SEORGE F. Jewett A.B. (Harvard), Principal. 








"7 2HODE ISLAND 
RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL 
Founded by Friends over a century ago; but open to 
all denominations. Endowed. 2i4 pupils enrolled, 
boysand girls. Ideal combination of school and home 
Lite. $300 a year. Catalogue. 
AUGUSTINE JONES, LL. B., Principal 
Providence, k. 1. 














CONNECTIOUT 

CONNECTICUT, WINDSOR. 

THE CAMPBELL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Prepares for any college for women. Regular and 
Special courses. Music, Art, Languages Particu- 
lariy attractive home and social life, For circulars 
of full information address 

A. H. CAMPBRLL, A. M., Ph. D. 








NEW YORK 





until there is a specific order to stop. In 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES —25 eents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 1112 inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonparell, 50 cents per line, 
each insertion, ner. 


Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 P&R YEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
OnE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBECRIPTION, $5 
CHURCH CLUBS, UNDER @PECIAL CONDITIONS, $2 


The Pilgrim Press 


Boston and Chicago 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 








Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 








NEw YORK, NEW YORK. 


THE MISSES ELY’S | SCHOOL 
For Girls. coumcs” Large recreation grounds. 
Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts., New YorkCity. 


OHIO 











O10, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 7ist Year begins 
COLLEGE Sevtember 23, 1903. 


HENRY CHURCHILL KING, President. , 

r ve Christian College, thoroughly equipped 
with’ it ies, museums, laboratories, and gymnasia, 
Seventeen buildings. Departments: The College, the 
Academy, the Taeologi Seminary, the Conservatory 
of Music. Also courses in Dra and Painting, and a 
four years’ Normal Course in ry T for 
Women. Eighty-four instructors, 1475 students this 
year. For full information address the re ° 

GEORGE M. JonEs, Box E 22, Oberlin, Ohio, 
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Religious Notices 


Religious and seslesiastiens notices, addresses ge muateters 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line 








THE y meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions in Piles Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 
AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No 76 Wall 
York. In , 1883. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries ; otes temperance 
homes and houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
publishes the Satlor’s Magazine, Seaman's Friend an 


‘e Boat 
“Contrtiutions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
mittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD. President. 
Rev. W. 0. STITT, Secretary. W.HALL RoPEs, 


CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY gociRrY. 
Seventy-seventh Annual Meeting, Beneficent Church, 
Providence, R.I , June 2,3and 4. Conference of Young 
People, Don O. Shelton, leader, 4P. M., Tuesday, June 
Mr. Harry Wade Hicks and Rev. Ernest Bourner All en, 

speakers. The Young People and Christian America, = 
a ar meeting, rte bp Dek Mr. Don O. Shelton, 
Nacy McGee Waters E. Clark, speakers. The 
Woman's Meeting will be held on Weduesday, June 3. 
Mrs. H. S. Caswell-Broad, Mrs. Frank J. Goodwin, Mrs. 
H. H. Cole and Miss Mary Zoltak will speak. Centennial 
Anniversary of the Rhode Island Home Missionary So0- 
oe J Wednesday afternoon, with addresses by Rev. T. C. 

cLelland, Ph. D., and Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D. Annual 
pa by president of Conezeqesass Home Mission- 
ary Society, Or. Newell Dwight Hillis, Wednesday even- 
ing. Annual Business Meeting Thursday morning, 
June 4. Among the other speakers at the several ses- 


sions will be Rev. Nehemiah perenne, D. D., of Michi- 
an, Rev. B. W. seo” of Ae Hampshire, Re ae 
heodore Clifton, D. D., 


Joel 8. Ives of Connec teu ff, “Gear H. Richards, 
D. D., Rev. A. E. Krom Of the representatives from 
the field, Superintendents Wray of Missouri, Scudder 
of Washington, Dr. Kingsbury of Utah and Rev. H. B. 
Someillan of Cuba. 

Transportation. —The railway rate of a fare and one- 
third from all points from which a full fare is seventy- 
five cents, or more, on the certificate plan has been se- 
cured from the New England Passenger Association, 
the Trunk Line Association and the Central Passenger 
Association for those in attendance on this annual meet- 
ing. Tickets at full fare for the going rae may be 
secured within three days, exclusive of Sunday, prior 
to and during the first A of the meeting. 

Be sure that when purchasing going ticket you request 
a certificate. Certificates are not kept at all stations. 
Any agent can give information at what station they 
can be obtained. 

Hotel Accommodations and Rates —Narragansett patel, 
American Plan, $3 per day and upwards. The Cro 
Hotel, Weybosset Street, European Plan, rooms $1 oar 
day and upwards. Meals table d’'hote. The Lyman, 
Franklin Street, $2.50 per day, American Pian. Hote 
Hallett, 464 Westminster oreeet, a family house on 
American Plan. Prices $1.25 and $150 for two in a 
room and $2 for one in aroom. The Newman, 18 to 28 
Aborn Street, European Plan. Rooms $1, $2 and $2.50 
for one person in a room; two persons in aroom $2, 
and $3 50; meals at reasonable prices. 

Correspondence in regard to board may be addressed 
to Mr. Joseph William ice, Box 1133, Providence, R. IL. 








Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding fire lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 











A young lady would like a position as 
“= months of July and August. Ad- 
. Junction, Vermont. 
Housekeeper. Wanted, in a family of four, a work- 
ing housekeeper. A good home and good wages to the 
right party. Address G. W.8., Box 3264, Boston, Mass. 


Governess. 
overness durin 
dress Box 5601, W 











mmer Boarders Wanted on a farm among 
Vermont hills. Pieasant situation near a small lake. 
Terms reasonable. Address Mrs. G. R. Wheeler, 
Williamsville, Vt. 


Wanted, by an American with six years’ experience, 
a position to take entire charge of young infant. Physi- 
cian’s reference. Address L. E , 22, care The Congrega- 
tionalist, Boston, Mass. 





Housekeeper. A lady of middle age, capable and 
refined, desires a position as housekeeper, or companion 
to an elderly woman. References given and required. 
Address A. L. D., 50 Deering St , Portland, Me. 


Eight-reom Cottage, furnished, near beach, un- 
surpassed outlook upon the ocean. Five-cent fare to 
Boston by steam and electric cars. To let for the season. 
i E. B., 22, care The Congregationalist, Boston, 

ass. 


Matron. Wanted, a position as matron or m: 4 
housekeeper in college or large school or hotel. ave 
had successful cupertence in such sit uations, also practi- 
cal experience in At t test Ad- 
dress D. U., 22, care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 





Booms and Board at the Dewing Memorial, Revere 
Beach, near the shore, and at m te rates. Reduc- 
tion made to mivisters and thelr f families. For informa- 
tion about the Boston Evangelical Institute and about 
rooms and board address Rev. J.P. Bixby, Revere, Mass. 


o Let, Andrews Point, Pigeon Cove, a well-fur- 
nished cotts Ky ten rooms, laundry shed and small, 
cemented ce. Town water. $250 season, and 
water rates Ad dress J. A. V. Hurd, Pigeon Cove, Mass., 
or owner, M. E. Thalheimer, Avondale, Cincinnati, O 


Beard and Care. A nervous invalid, or a con- 
valescent, can obtain board ia a private family, with 
home comforts and experienced care, in one of Boston’s 
delightful suburbs. Medical attendance included. High- 
est references. Address 8. L. Eaton, M. D., Newton 
Highlands, Mass. 


CHURCH VISITOR. 


A woman of mature years and large experience 
in church work would like to correspond with the 
pastor or officials of a church in need of a visitor. Best 
of references given. Address M. N., Oak Park, Ill. « 











Fo all kinds of Church and Sunday School 
Recerds and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
Boston or Chicago. 


Redding, Baird & Co. 
Stained Glass 


Church Memorial Windows 


83 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 








BERKSHIRE HILLS 


TO RENT, furnished, for the 
summer, the residence of the 
late Hon. H. L. DAWES, in 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


Apply to Miss Anna L. Dawes, or 
to Frank Russell & Co., Pittsfield, 
Ss. 

















INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE. 
Churches should select the ** Self- 
ange 4 ** Tray of the Thomas 
System. Simplest and best. Out- 
fits sent on trial. Address THOMAS 
COMMUNION SERVICE Co., Box 
332, Lima, Ohio. 
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SONGS 





PEOPLES 








By (RA OD. SANKEY. 
REGULAR EDITION 





270 SONCS—100 NEw with the seLect of 
the OLD. SEPARATE EDITION for 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR SOCIETIES. 
Handsomely bound in silk finish cloths. 
Each 25 ete. a copy, or $25. Ah ged 100. 


mination copies mailed 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York & Chicago. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 





Earl 





BOOKS WANTED 


Editions of the Writings ef Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Holmes, Longfellow, Poe, Lowell, 
Whittier, and other prominent American au- 
thors; also annuals, gift-books, periodicals and 
newspapers. 
ascripts, and miscellaneous literary material. 


COOD PRICES PAID 


Alse autograph letters and man- 


|P. K. FOLEY - 14 Beacon St. Boston 











Insured for 
One Million Dollars 


The PRUDENTIAL 


From the 





The Prudential 
Philadelphia agents, 





Great Confidence in 


on its 


ment is Back of All. 


New-Dork Daily Tribune. 


APRIL 26, 1903. 

Insurance Company. 
has insured L. Rodman Wana- 
maker, son of John Wanamaker, for $1,000,000. The 
premium on. the insurance is over $30,000 a year. 
This makes Mr. Wanamaker one of the most heav- 
ily insured private individuals in the world, as he 
carries policies for $2,000,000. His insurance is said 
to be exceeded only by that of King Edward VII. 
John Wanamaker, his father. carries policies ag- 
gregating $1.500.000. and John M 
260.000. of which $1,000.000 was placed recently. 





Mr. Wanamaker’s Selection of The Prudential is a Strik- 
ing Demonstration of—The High Esteem in which This 
Company is held by Farsighted Business Men, and Their 
The Prudential’s—— 


Permanent Strength, and Able and Conserva- 
tive Management,—Both Conducing to 
Profitable Dividend Returns 


Policies. 


Whether the Policy be Large or Small, the Same Progressive and Conservative Manage- 
Send Coupon for Specimen Policy, Suitable to Your Means. 





be glad to receive, free, particulars and rat 
of policies for $.------ a amaouies 


Age 


Without committing myself to any action, I shall 


es 





Address - 





Occupation 
Dept. 59. 











THE PRUDENTIA 


John F. Dryden, 


President. Newark, N. J. 








Insurance Co. of America 
Home Office, 


L 

















through its 


Mack carries $1.- 
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Event and Comment 


The outstanding fea- 
ture of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the American Congrega- 
tional Association, which built the head- 
quarters of our denomination on Beacon 
Street, Boston, was the address of Dr. 
Gordon at Tremont Temple last Monday 
evening. It was not only worthy of the 
occasion, but is a permanent addition to 
Congregational assets, in that it nobly 
sets forth the character of the denomi- 
nation, its relations to other religious 
bodies, its present distinctive mission 
and the instruments for accomplishing 
it, and portrays the sources of power 
of the foremost preachers of the last 
generation, and the denominational con- 
sciousness looking into the future. The 
first part of the address, with but few 
omissions, is printed in our columns this 
week. The most of the remainder will 
appear in coming issues.. The address is 
so well proportioned and clearly divided 
that each part is measurably complete 
in itself. In securing Dr. Gordon for 
this address the directors of the society 
felt that they were doing an important 
service to the denomination, and in his 
labor of love in its behalf he has fully 
performed the service expected. Every 
one who would understand the genius 
and mission of Congregationalism will 
find what he seeks in Dr, Gordon’s words. 


Our Jubilee Celebration 


A Forward Movement a 

monwealth, whicl 
4 pene from the beginning 

of the national Home 
Missionary Society has been far in front 
of all others as a contributor to its treas- 
ury, is passing through changes in the 
character of its population which the 
state Home Missionary Society cannot 
afford to ignore. Immigrants are arriy- 
ing by thousands and are coming to stay. 
Sixty-two per cent of the people of Mass- 
achusetts are either foreign born or of 
foreign parentage. Much increased effort 
and much larger expenditure of money 
are called for in order that our churches 
may hold theirown. Nor will they long 
hold their own unless they also extend 
their borders. The directors of the society 
for some time have been studying the 
subject, and the result was the election, 
at the annual meeting in Great Barring- 
ton last week, of Rey. F. E. Emrich, D. D., 
of South Framingham, as secretary, to 
devote his time to field work. Dr. Em- 
rich is particularly fitted for this task. 
He is in the prime of life, is of Swedish 
and German ancestry, speaks several 
languages, is familiar with the conditions 
and needs of the state, and has rare qual- 





ifications of sympathy with the churches 
net only of foreigners but of these who 
in missionary fields have long striven to 
maintain the strength of the heritage 
committed to them by their fathers. Dr. 
Emrich has had a valuable experience as 
a city missionary in Chicago, and in his 
present pastorate now extended to thir- 
teen years, he has had several calls to 
other churches, but his people have never 
been willing to release him. No doubt it 
will now be as difficult for them to sur- 
render him to this new work as it will 
be hard for him to sever such cherished 
pastoral relations. But we believe that 
the nature of the summons to him is such 
and the call of the churches is so unani- 
mous and imperative that he cannot de- 
cline it. And we are confident that his 
congregation, when they see the necessity 
for his service in this larger field, will 
find their sense of duty stronger than 
their desire, and will say, ‘‘The will of 
the Lord be done.” 


For a score of years 
Rey. Joshua Coit has 
devoted himself to 
the care of the home 
missionary fields of the state, which has 
a@ larger number of churches in our de- 
nomination than any other. Few have 
realized the extent of his labors or the 
weight of his burden. The Protestant 
Episcopal denomination, with a consider- 
ably smaller number of churches, has 
found it necessary to divide the state 
into two dioceses, each witha bishop. If 
Congregationalists are to cultivate their 
field in Massachusetts creditably, it is 
imperative that more supervision should 
be given to it than any one man can per- 
form. No one has realized this more 
than Mr, Coit, and it is with his hearty 
approval and co-operation that Mr. Em- 
rich has been chosen to labor with him. 
Mr. Coit willingly receives a much smaller 
salary than heretofore that this advance 
may be made without increasing too 
much the cost to the churches. As cor- 
responding secretary he will have more 
time for office duties, while Mr. Emrich 
as secretary, should he accept the office, 
will be free to spend most of his time 
with the churches. This is not the time 
or place to write the history of Mr. Coit’s 
administration of home missions, since 
we hope many years of usefulness in that 
service are yet before him. But we only 
express the constant feeling of his minis- 
terial brethren and of the churches when 


Secretary Coit’s 
Service to [Massachu- 
setts Churches 


we record our high appreciation of the 


service of this Congregational bishop of 
Massachusetts. 


a 


When our National Home 
ed p dered for Missionary Society meets in 
*Y New England a large attend- 
ance is assured. The feature which is 
likely to attract special attendance at the 
meeting in Providence next week, June 
2-4, will be that of Tuesday evening for 
the young people. Mr. John Willis Baer, 
Dr. F. E. Clark and Mr. Don O. Shelton 
will each have something to say on the 
duties and opportunities of Christian 
young men and women to their country 
which should have wide hearing. To 
Rhode Island and to New England Con- 
gregationalists the centennial of the state 
Missionary Society on Wednesday should 
be a memorable occasion. With the ser- 
mon by Dr. Hillis, the president of the 
society, and with the array of speakers 
named in our column of Religious Notices 
there is no lack of attraction for those 
who are thinking about the advancement 
of the kingdom of God in our country, 
while the arrivals of the greatest ship- 
loads of immigrants ever landed on our 
shores remind us that problems of home 
missions never were more pressing. 


Bangor Seminary recognizes 
the need of the times for 
the training of theological 
students in its choice of Rev. Dr. D. N. 
Beach for its president. Dr. Beach’s re- 
markable story, The Annie Laurie Mine, 
just concluded in our columns and now 
issued in book form, reveals his knowl- 
edge of the industrial world and his deep 
sympathy with working men, and shows 
how extensively he is astudent of human 
nature in the interest of lifting men up 
into fellowship with God. He is not less 
a student of theology and church history, 
while his early experience on the staff 
of a great daily newspaper, his pastorates 
in Cambridge, Minneapolis and Denver, 
and his large success as a leader in civic 
and temperance reform have fitted him 
to teach others how to be ministers of 
Christ. We may add that we know no 
one more ready to give himself unself- 
ishly to the service of others than Dr. 
Beach. 


Bangor’s 
New President 


shunt toned Time was when mourn- 
po eanings org gathered round the 
ans graves of those who died 
in the Civil War with wrath against their 
slayers; when they thought on ways by 
which the people of the defeated section 
of our country might be made to realize 
their guilt in carrying on rebellion against 
the Government of the United States and 
to feel its consequences. That time is 
past. The Union is secure. Both North 
and South rejoice in that fact. The South 
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today would defend the Union as bravely 
as the North. A united ambition, ideal 
and mission of our country have grown 
up to obscureall sectional lines. Rapidly 
thinning ranks of veterans will march on 
Memorial Day to the fields where lie the 
remains of those who fell beside them 
forty years ago. A few gray-haired 
widows will stand again by the graves of 
brave husbands who left them in their 
youth. But the bitterness of those sor- 
rowful years hasdisappeared. Our Union 
was cemented by the blood of those who 
fought bravely on both sides for what 
they believed to be right. At great cost 
and travail a new nation came into being, 
which perhaps could have been fitted for 
its new tasks only through such a terri- 
ble struggle. A new literature has been 
created in recent years—history and 
story and poetry—which is giving to the 
boys and girls of this generation a tender 
sympathy with the brave and suffering 
men and women of both sides that now 
are one, and a chastened pride in the 
nation whose life has cost s9 much and 
demands se much of its citizens. Memo- 
rial Day henceforth will commemorate 
the love of a great people for their indi- 
visible country. 


Arrangements are 
Young People’s Mis- being made to bring 
sionary Conferences together next July as 
many as possible of the leaders in home 
and foreign missionary work in the Sun- 
day schools and young people’s societies 
to increase their efficiency for world-wide 
evangelization in all the young people’s 
organization. An eight days’ conference 
is to be held for the Southern and Central 
states on Lookout Mountain, Tennessee, 
July 1-8. Delegates will be entertained 
in Lookout Inn at about half the usual 
rates. Railroad rates of one and a third 
fare for the round trip have been secured. 
A similar conference is to be held at 
Silver Bay, Lake George, N. Y., July 
23-31. The executive committee of the 
movement includes official representa- 
tives of fifteen denominational mission- 
ary boards. The success of last year’s 
conferences encourages the committee 
to expect a much larger attendance this 
season. The program presents an attrac. 
tive list of speakers. The aim is to bring 
together workers to compare experiences 
and to deepen the spiritual life through 
Bible study, prayer and the unity of 
Christian effort. Ample provision will 
be made for rest and recreation. Full 
information may be had by addressing 
Charles VY. Vickery, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York city. 


Robert F. Coyle, D. D., of 
ay sk wn age: Denver has succeeded Rev. 

Dr. Henry van Dyke of New 
York city as moderator of the Presby- 
terian General Assembly, his election 
being a just recognition of his character 
and the ability he has shown in his pas- 
torates in Oakland and in Denver. He 
is the sort of Presbyterian who looks 
toward the future. Dr. van Dyke’s ser- 
mon as retiring moderator was a plea for 
a@ joyous type of religion and had for its 
theme Knowing and- Doing: Joy and 
Power. It lacked entirely any distinctly 
denominational or polemical appeal and 
was of the sort that would edify any 
body of alert, aggressive, truly spiritual 
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people. Without a ripple, even of debate, 
the General Assembly ratified the action 
of the presbyteries favoring the specific 
revision of the confession of faith reported 
to the last General Assembly and sent 
down to the presbyteries for approval or 
disapproval. Only three presbyteries 
voted against ratification of the assem- 
bly’s committee’s work, and the chief 
criticism of it has come mainly from 
Princeton Seminary professors and Penn- 
sylvania conservatives. The assembly 
has before it important matters relative 
to better instruction in Sunday schools, 
and to separation of Negroes and whites 
in its churches in the South, its action 
on which we shall chronicle. 


The president’s address 
at the spring meeting 
of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales by R. F. 
Horton, D. D., was a notable restatement 
of the relations of Congregationalism to 
the Catholic (not Roman) Church, and 
will have permanent value as a record of 
the persistence to this day and genera- 
tion of the conception of church polity 
for which the fathers suffered much. It 
profoundly stirred the delegates. The 
action taken by the union with respect 
to the Education Act was moderate. 
Such Congregationalists as for conscience’ 
sake are enrolled in the Passive Re- 
sistance Movement, the Education Act 
being the law resisted, are praised; but 
the union as such and the denomination 
as such are not committed to the policy. 
Debate on the suggested alterations in 
the constitution of the union, involving 
radical changes and giving far larger 
power to the union, was proceeding as 
our English exchanges went to press, 
hence final action cannot be reported. 
It is apparent from the manifesto issued 
by Oxford Congregationalists in resist- 
ance to payment of rates under the Edu- 
cation Bill that determined opposition 
for conscience’ sake is to be made, to the 
point of suffering loss of property or im- 
prisonment if need be. Professor Massie 
of Mansfield College, Oxford, has re- 
signed his place as professor in order to 
throw himself heart and soul into the 
propaganda of the Passive Resistance 
Movement. Principal Fairbairn detests 
the Education Bill as much as any one 
and for himself will not pay the rate; 
but he draws the line at formal, organ- 
ized opposition to law. 


The English Con- 
gregational Union 


Following Mr. John R. 
Mott’s labors in Japan in 
1901, the Y. M. C, A. work- 
ers set themselves to the task of leading 
the 1,000 inquirers toward the church. 
More than half of these young men were 
persuaded to attend Bible classes regu- 
larly, and nearly one-fifth of them have 
been baptized. The keynote of the last 
year has been “personal work.” The 
chief difficulty has been to find Christians 
willing and able to do individual service 
for individuals. Groups were formed to 
train men for this service, Mr. Mott’s ad- 
dresses on personal work were translated 
and circulated, Bible studies were pre- 
pared and used on Christ’s dealing with 
individuals. Last summer a training 
school at Hakone was attended by 140 
delegates. At the same time a rally was 


Gathering the 
Harvest in Japan 
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held of foreign teachers of English 
brought to Japan through the agency of 
the association, and of other teachers 
and missionaries, thirty inall. Addresses 
were given by Prof. B. H. Chamberlain 
on the study of the Japanese language, 
and by Rev. T. Harada on Japanese eti- 
quette. Japanese biographies of ‘‘Chi- 
nese”’ Gordon and Henry Drummond and 
other publications have been widely cir- 
culated among young men to encourage 
culture in Christian service. A national 
union of the four city associations has 
greatly increased their efficiency. Tokyo 
Association has become financially inde- 
pendent of the International Committee. 
Its Bible class has had an average weekly 
attendance of fifty, while popular ad- 
dresses have drawn large numbers under 
Christian influence. Since Mr. Mott’s 
visit the union of student associations 
has increased from thirty-one to forty- 
eight and the membership from 1,000 to 
1,400. The greatest oppertunity is with 
students in the high schools. While 
buildings and equipments are lacking, 
the greatest need is for educated men in 
Christian callings. Asa result of appeals 
and prayers centering in a special day of 
prayer last autumn, eighteen young men 
have decided to enter direct Christian 
work. The hearty invitation extended to 
the World’s Student Federation to meet 
in Japan next year, and its probable ac- 
ceptance, has already given to the Japa- 
nese movement a spirit of enthusiastic 
anticipation. 


In the central Soudan is 
a territory bounded by 
the Sahara Desert on the 
north, and by the two great rivers, the 
Niger and the Binue, which meet at 
Lokoja, 350 miles from the northwest 
coast of Africa. Its people, the Hausas, 
are a Mohammedan nation of 15,000,000, 
of whom it is estimated that two-thirds 
are slaves. They live mainly in walled 
cities, some of them having as many as 
200,000 inhabitants. They carry on exten- 
sive manufactures, smelting iron from 
native ore, weaving cloth, cultivating 
fertile fields. Their ruling classes are 
strong, healthy, able men. They possess 
a literature of their own and maintain 
schools for their boys. Polygamy flour- 
ishes, and their women are uneducated. 
The Spirit of Missions has an interesting 
sketch of the efforts of the English 
Church Missionary Society to enter this 
wonderful country. Five missionaries 
penetrated the heart of Hausaland in 
1900, a difficult journey of 600 miles, as 
far as Kano, a city of 200,000. But the 
king, fearing that the “praying men” 
would try to break up the slave traffic, 
expelled them, They retreated to a small 
town of 500 people, where one of their 
number died and another was sent home 
an invalid. After eight months their 
mission house was burned and the sur- 
vivors were obliged to withdraw. In 
February, 1902, one of the party, Dr. 
Walter Miller, obtained permission from 
the king to return and is now trying to 
establish a mission on the spot where 
the first attempt was made. 


An Inviting and 
Forbidding Field 


While Boston clergymen 
ee ee of all denominations were 
appraising Emerson last Sunday, Dr. C. 
H. Parkhurst was assessing the relative 
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merits of Tammany aud the reform ad- 
ministration and telling his own congre- 
gation and—through the press—the city, 
why the re-election of Mayor Low and 
his lieutenants, with all their shortcom- 
ings, is vastly better than “the irredeem. 
able mob that tyrannized” them, bled 
them and polluted them in days gone by. 
He was especially effective in his excoria- 
tion of that ‘‘respectable”’ type of citizen 
who prefers to carry on his business with- 
out friction under Tammany, by paying 
bribes to it, rather than obey certain 
municipal statutes which, under a go-as- 
you: please administration, can be ignored 
for a small consideration. ‘‘ Not that he 
would believe in that awful system of 
bribery by which gamblers are able to do 
wicked business by the connivance of the 
police, but only in the virtuous system of 
bribery by which he himself is able more 
economically to do innocent business by 
the connivance of the police,” said Dr. 
Parkhurst. 


seit elitist Dr. N. D. Hillis has re- 
anaes ran- ferred again to the Negro 

problem, and read from 
letters received from Negroes all over 
the country who have thanked him for 
his advocacy, in opposition to Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott, of manhood suffrage for 
the Negro as guaranteed by the amend- 
ments to the Constitution, but denied 
now by the Southern states and acqui- 
esced in by the North. Several times 
recently Dr. Hillis, in his own pulpit and 
at the meeting of the New York State 
Congregational Association, has taken 
direct issue with Dr. Abbott’s theory of 
settling the problem, a theory which ac- 
cepts the situation in the South as essen- 
tially right and which makes suffrage a 
matter not to be pressed now until the 
race as a race has been better fitted for 
it. This sharp difference of opinion be- 
tween Mr. Beecher’s successors and their 
radical difference of interpretation as to 
what Mr. Beecher’s position on the mat- 
ter was is an interesting phenomenon. 
We are glad that men like Dr. Hillis and 
Rey. N. M. Hall of Springfield, Mass., 
are rising to protest against the North’s 
going over entirely to the Southern point 
of view. Any solution of the issue 
which makes color and race per se a dis- 
qualification for suffrage is un-American, 
and moreover it is unchristian. To say 
that reconstruction legislation relative 
to suffrage was a mistake is one thing. 
To relegate the Negro forever to a state 
of vassalage and serfdom, such as Sena- 
tor Simmons of North Carolina argued 
for last week in New York city in ad- 
dressing the Southern Society, and to 
debar the educated, worthy and fit Negro 
from suffrage because he is a. Negro is 
something that the North we believe 
never will tolerate nor the most en- 
lightened sentiment of the South ulti- 
mately counsel. 


Those who antici- 
pated strife, dishon- 
esty and dissolution in Cuban govern- 
ment so soon as the United States with- 
drew have been proved false prophets. 
The congratulations passing last week be- 
tween Secretary of War Root speaking 
for us, and President Palma speaking for 
Cuba were not perfunctory. President 
Palma and the Cuban Congress together 


Cuba a Model Republic 
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have so acted that Cuba closes her first 
year of life as a republi¢ with a credit- 
able record of peace, prosperity and solid 
adyance in matters civic, educational and 
diplomatic. Confidence in the Latin- 
American’s capacity for self.government 
has been increased, the foundations of 
permanent amicable relations between 
us and Cuba have been laid, and Presi- 
dent Palma has begun a career which we 
trust will be long and which we are con- 
fident will reveal him a figure of consid- 
erable size as a national saviour. It was 
fortunate for the young republic that she 
could turn to him, long a resident in this 
country, and take advantage of his serious 
study of our institutions and his exalted 
character and patriotism. The only as- 
pect of the situation of Cuba which 
causes any dread or shame is our own 
national legislature’s treatment of the 
matter of reciprocity in trade. Last week 
a treaty was signed between the United 
States and Cuba embodying the princi- 
ples of relationship laid down by Con- 
gress by which, to a degree, we have con- 
trol over Cuba’s foreign relations and 
gain certain military advantages. 


The governor of Kish- 
me cpeeceir tte ineff and the chief of 
police of the city have been dismissed 
for permitting the recent massacre of 
Jews. Thus nominally Russia has made 
some reparation. Count Cassini’s expla- 
nation of the causes for the feeling 
against Jews in Russia and his attempt 
to minimize the horrible massacre af 
Kishineff have not impressed the Amer- 
ican people pleasantly, and the sense of 
irritation betrayed by his remarks reveals 
the fact that he is aware that he is com- 
ing to be a persona non grata with us, 
and that a traditional friendship with 
Russia will not prevent American public 
sentiment from being focused with some 
intensity of heat on Russian shortcom- 
ings, even though there be no action by 
us asanation. If Russia squirms under 
this process it will be but proof of the 
coming of a better day there and the 
world over, since now, thanks to electric- 
ity and journalistic enterprise, the world 
is indeed one world and all peoples one 
people, and a wrong done in Bessarabia 
or Manila isa wrong done in London or 
New York. Reports from southeastern 
Europe indicate a panic among Jews ev- 
erywhere, no sense of security under 
Russia or Roumanian rule; and a very 
general intention to seek safety and 
peace in America. Elsewhere we deal 
with some of the aspects of this coming 
exodus. One cannot see Russia’s pres- 
ent forced expulsion for conscience’ sake 
of the finely educated Finns in the north 
and of her Jews of the south without re- 
calling the folly of Frarce when religious 
hatred sent forth the Huguenots from 
her. What was France’s loss then was 
Holland’s and England’s and America’s 
gain. So today, the Slav, innumerable 
as he is in population, a slumbering giant 
whose coming part in destiny no man can 
predict but all can sense and feel, seems 
bound to exile those folk that some day 
he may wish he had back. For those 
who wish to see what can be said for 
Russia and for Russian rule in North 
China, Prof. G. Frederick Wright’s letter 
in last week’s Nation is suggestive. 
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The Jew 


Today this is the promised land ef 
Jewry, and the American Republic is the 
most formidable competitor of the fan- 
tastic schemeof Zionism. Here the Wan- 
dering Jew finds rest. Today New York 
city has a larger Jewish population than 
any city in the world. Whatever may be 
proved as to complicity in high Russian 
Official circles with the recent awful 
massacre at Kishineff there is abundant. 
testimony of varied sorts that conditions 
in Russia and elsewhere in southeast- 
ern Europe are such as to bring about 
a@ marked increase in the already swell- 
ing tide of immigration to this country 
of Hebrews whe will seek this land for 
its exemption from virulent anti-Semi- 
tism and for its political liberty and 
social and economic opportunity. 

Arriving here, the Jew from Russia 
and other lands where the Slav is domi- 
nant also finds that notwithstanding he 
has much in common with the Jews of 
Germany, who came earlier, they are in 
some ways leagues apart. The Slavic 
Jew is orthodox. The German Jew is 
liberal. The Slavic Jew is proud of re- 
ligion as well as of race. The German 
Jew retains racial pride longer than re- 
ligious loyalty. Consequently New York’s 
Jewry today is seething beneath the sur- 
face with a factional fight in which the 
Slav, it should be said, is not without 
gifted intellectual leadership. 

It becomes Christians to know more of 
the Jew after he arrives among us, to 
understand better his serious problems 
of race and religion, to realize that with 
the sudden transfer from the ostracism 
and intolerable penalities of Russia to 
the recognition of his manhood and the 
soul-freedom of this country there come 
perils as well as privileges, danger as 
well as safety. A race no more than a 
man can be transferred suddenly from 
one stage of civilization to another with- 
out a shock. It braces some; it debili- 
tates others. 

Proselyting missions to Jews have not 
been in high favor with American Chris- 
tians or American Jews. Open, formal, 
evangelistic proselyting in most cases 
will do harm. But indirectly and per- 
sistently a pure type of Christianity, 
simple and fundamental as to doctrine 
and consistent and joyous as to life, has 
its effect upon Jewish neighbors, custom- 
ers, fellow-students and fellow-country- 
men, Joint study of Semitic literature 
by Jewish and Christian scholars, com- 
mon labor im social amelioration, com- 
mon argument in defense of theism and 
against materialism, and common de- 
votion to a prophetic rather than to a 
priestly conception of religion ought to 
bind Jew and Christian together with a 
bond strong and sure, even though there 
can be no agreement as yet as to the 
meaning of the mission of Jesus. And 
yet it is significant to note that even on 
this point Jewish rabbis and Christian 
congregations are publicly comparing 
notes. 

With all his intellectual power, his 
acumen and thrift, his reverence for a 
family idea), his generosity to his suffer- 
ing and impecunious kind, his passion for 
soul-liberty, the Jew is among us in num- 
bers which are startling. We have a 
right to expect from the race as it flow- 
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ers out into full stature on American 
soil contributions to art, literature and 
religion which will transcend any that 
the race has given in Europe and Asia. 
Freed, as so many of them are, from 
traditionalism and the priestly concep- 
tion of religion, they will welcome truth 
brought to them by Christian prophets of 
today, and this to a degree greater than 
we suspect, 





Practical Christian Nurture 


Children’s Day, the second Sunday in 
June, will bring the work of Sunday school 
missions, as carried on by our Congrega- 
tional Sunday School and Publishing So- 
ciety, before our churches and Sunday 
schools. That the need is great will ap- 
pear to any one who studies the situation. 
This is, as was the last, a yearof great im- 
migration from Northern Europe to the 
unoccupied lands of the great Northwest. 
The fact that 50,000 people each year 
settle in North Dakota is an indication 
of the growth, not altogether from across 
the sea, but from the older West. These 
new settlements need religious institu- 
tions at the earliest possible day, to set 
the standard of religion not only, but of 
morality and all good living. 

That this agency is competent and ready 
is also evident. The Sunday school is the 
agency nearest at hand and most econom- 
ical with which to make the beginnings of 
Christian work and from which a com- 
plete supply of the needs of the people 
may develop. The 517 Sunday schools or- 
ganized by its agents during the last year 
testify to the planting, and the fifty-one 
churches developed from its work during 
the year show its legitimate fruitage. 

During the month of April the superin- 
tendents and missionaries of the Congre- 
gational Sunday School and Publishing 
Society organized sixty-nine new Sunday 
schorls ; eight in Minnesota ; six each in 
Wisconsin and Oregon ; five each in Okla- 
homa, Kansas and Idaho; four each in 
North Dakota, Texas and Washington, 
and three each in Georgia, Iowa and Ne- 
braska ; the remainder even more scat- 
tering. 

But the limitations of this work are too 
narrow. It takes money to keeps its 
sixty-three superintendents and mission- 
aries on the field and at work. Children’s 
Day has supplied about two-fifths of the 
amount received from churches and Sun- 
day schools. If it is to bear the same 
proportion to the needs this year, it must 
be doubled. The simple problem is, with 
the increased need and the machinery at 
hand, will the churches supply the fuel 
with which to keep it in efficient working ? 

Our churches are turning with renewed 
interest to the work of Christian nurture 
as the most hopeful means of increasing 
their membership and effectiveness. The 
home and the Sunday school are the most 
important instruments in their hands to 
bring the children and youth into active 
Christian living. Help this society to do 
its part in this most important work of 
our denomination. 





The Church Standard of Philadelphia 
agrees with us in deprecating the attitude 
toward the new libel law of Pennsylvania and 
toward the governor of the state taken by 
practically the entire secular press of the state. 
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The Growth of Our Churches 
in 1902 


We published last week the summary 
of the figures given in the Year- Book of 
the Congregational churches, just issued. 
They give occasion for serious reflection, 
and we think should be taken to our 
church prayer meetings and considered 
there, 

So far as numbers go, there is an appre- 
ciable advance, but not large enough to 
give great encouragement. We have 200 
more ministers than last year for 68 more 
churches. We have1,001 vacant churches 
and 2,047 ministers without charge. More 
than a third of- our churches, 2,094, have 
less than 50 members each, including the 
absentees. The majority of these, prob- 
ably, are not able to support a minister. 
There were 1,704 churches which, so far 
as reported, did not receive a single per- 
son into fellowship last year, and 2,602, 
almost one-half of the entire number, of 
which none received more than ten. The 
net gain of our 5,281 churches was 6,855, 
but the absentees also increased 3,663. 
The 29,195 added on confession are 794 
more than last year, and the total in- 
crease in additions is 1,746. But the 
losses by death and removals from the 
rolls also increase 1,318. The Sunday 
schools gain 2,500 members and the young 
people’s societies lose 8,196. 

The gifts of the churches in these pros- 
perous times indicate a lessening interest 
in the advancement of the kingdom of 
God. Four of our six national societies 
received less in donations than last year, 
two of them, the American Missionary 
Association and the Sunday School So 
ciety making small gains. The total de 
crease in gifts was $103,343; which, how- 
ever, was more than offset by the increase 
in legacies of $220,252. 

These conditions are not good reasons 
for discouragement, but are a clarion call 
to the churches to undertake with greater 
courage a difficult task. The last two 
decades have witnessed throughout the 
whole country a steady decline in attend- 
ance on public worship. The statements 
and discussions in ourstate meetings this 
spring, as may be seen from reports in 
our columns, show that the conviction 
has taken hold of the churches that they 
are not gaining as fast as the population 
is increasing. Fully half the people in 
communities where many of ourchurches 
are planted, so far as their relations with 
Christian churches are concerned, give no 
sign that they accept Jesus Christ as their 
Saviourand Lord. Nowhere in the world 
have disciples of Christ a greater oppor- 
tunity than in our own land to persuade 


men that the Christian life is the only. 


worthy ideal. 





The Best Use of Sunday 


Few of us realize what life would be 
with monotony of work seven days in 
the week. There are forces in our busi- 
ness life which are pushing toward this 
for large classes of workers but they are 
more than offset by other forces of public 
opinion and class interest. The Ameri- 
can people, we are safe in saying, so far 
as public convenience will allow, mean 
to keep one day in seven free from the 
claims of secular business. The most 
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difficult problems relate to travel and the 
transportation of freight and the supply 
of the Sunday needs of the crowded in- 
habitants of our great cities. But the 
great railways are seeking in the interest 
of the efficiency of their workmen to re- 
duce Sunday work, as is instanced by a 
recent order of the Chicago and North- 
western Railway stopping the movement 
of dead freight on Sunday, which is said 
to have released some six thousand men 
from work on that day. 

The best use of Sunday will not, how- 
ever, admit of mereidleness. Rest comes 
rather from change of occupation than 
from mere cessation of activity. The 
wholly idle day belongs to the necessities 
of illness. On the other days of the week 
we work because we must, on the Lord’s 
Day we should taste the delight of putting 
heart and soul into unpaid but joyful occu- 
pation. Worship is a part of this good use 
of Sunday and the companionship of wor- 
ship. The best use of the day is not 
attained until it becomes a social use. 
Private worship can never take the place 
of the communion of saints in the house 
of the common Father. If a solitary 
Christian were set down in the midst of 
a heathen multitude, his first necessity 
would be to win companions for the fel- 
lowship which is needful in worship and 
in work for the health of the spirit’s life. 

The Lord’s Day, like the Jewish Sab- 
bath which it replaces, is a feast and not 
a fast, a day of joy and not of sorrow, a 
day to use for ministry of pity and of 
service. There is no better day for the 
Christian hospitality which our Lord 
commanded, the hospitality to those who 
can make no repayment in kind, Our 
cities and villages are full of homeless 
folks, and especially of young men and 
women to whom a few hours spent in a 
cheerful Christian home is like a glimpse 
of heaven. The grace of hospitality is 
never brighter than in its use for such a 
purpose and, needful as the family unities 
and enjoyments are, they do not exhaust 
the opportunity of Sunday leisure and 
need not be seriously interfered with by 
a wise use of our homes for others. 

The ideal Sunday will be above all the 
Lord’s Day. We shall rejoice in leisure, 
because it permits of undivided attention 
to work and worship that are crowded 
out on other days. Thespirit of rest will 
be its portion. Even in sacred things we 
shall not allow ourselves to be perturbed 
or hurried. The joy of the Lord—which 
is the joy of service—will remain with us, 
filling our faces and our words with cheer, 
making us ready to delight in the oppor- 
tunities of friendship, the beauty of na- 
ture, the hopes of progress and the eter- 
nal life through Christ. 





In Brief 


The note found with the body of a suicide 
last week said, “I have done nothing wrong 
all my life.” A defective sense of sin leads to 
a defective valuation of life. 





A clergyman who less than six years ago 
was a Methodist Episcopalian is now the 
Protestant Episcopal bishop of the diocese of 
Quincy, Ill. Which reminds us whence some 
of our own leading pastors came. 


The stenodacty] is a new French invention 
for taking shorthand reports. It is said that 
an operator on this instrument with ten keys 
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can easily write 200 words a minute. But yet 
it was ages before even printing was thought 
of that the preacher said, “Of making many 
books there is no end.” 





R. J. Campbell of City Temple, London, 
says that the most malicious gossips he ever 
has known are men, and among them clergy- 
men. “The thoughtless cruelty of the state- 
ments which men make of one another, the 
ills that they wish, the ifs and buts that they 
suggest are unworthy of a Christian profes- 
sion,” he says. 


The pulpits where Emerson was not men- 
tioned last Sunday seem to bave been few; 
and Boston has seldom had such an assembly 
as that which crowded in Symphony Hall on 
Sunday evening, when President Eliot de- 
livered an address, fully worthy of the occa- 
sion and the audience. It is printed in the 
June Atlantic Monthly 


The Pilgrim Fathers shine out with un- 
diminished luster. “The Pilgrim Fathers 
planted at the corner of a building plot a 
schoolhouse under public control where we 
should (would) plant a public house under 
brewery control,” was a stirring, scorching 
sentence from the speech of the president of 
the English Baptist Union at the recent meet- 
ing. 


From long experience as a pastor and at 
present as a parishioner, Dr. Munger is in a 
position to counsel and encourage pastors as 
to the way they can best co-operate with for- 
eign missions. The concrete example of the 
United Church, on which he bises his coun- 
se], moved him to write a letter to President 
Capen of the American Board, which ina 
slightly altered form we give to our readers. 








Rev. Dr. D. S. Mackay believes that more 
thoughtful, intellectual men of New York 
city are going to church today than were 
going ten years ago. On the other hand, he 
believes that the attendance of women is 
falling off, especially among women of leisure. 
This is a new note in the ever-present debate 
az to church attendance, and it naturally 
leads to another query: What is to be the 
effect on women of those rationalizing proc- 
cesses which they in common with men now 
undergo while studying in colleges and uni- 
versities? Formerly woman was pre-emi- 
nently intuitional and mystical in her type 
of religion. Can the educated woman remain 
so, and if not, will not the effect be seen in 
her altered attitude toward the church? 





Dr. Patton has done a valuable service to 
our churches by his article on another page, 
giving facts and figures gathered with much 
labor, showing that Congregationalists are not 
behind other denominations in honoring the in- 
coming of the twentieth century in their benev- 
olence. We honor the two and a quarter mil- 
lion Methodists for raising their $20,000,000 
Fand. The 630,000 Congregationalists giving 
their $10,000,000, to take the smallest sum 
named, may take courage to meet the demands 
of the new century for their missionary enter- 
prises. The treasurer of the Presbyterian 
Twentieth Century Fund reported to the 
General Assembly at Los Angeles that more 
than $12,000,000 have been given by the de- 
nomination for the Christian work of the new 
century. 


The trustees of Phillips Academy, Andover, 
have elected Mr. Alfred E. Stearns principal 
to succeed Dr. Bancroft. Mr. Stearns was a 
graduate of the academy and of Amherst Col- 
lege and Andover Seminary, and has been 
vice princ'pal for the past year, proving him- 
self conspicuously worthy of the promotion. 
Traditionally as well as personally he belongs 
to the academy, being a descendant of Rev. 
Jonathan French, one of the earliest trustees 
and theological teachers in the academy before 
the seminary was founded; of Rev. Samuel 
Stearns, an early teacher ; and of Pres. William 
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A. Stearns, an early graduate, besides being 
himself analumnus. His election was unani- 
mously confirmed by the rousing cheers of the 
students at Mr. Stearns’s residence on the 
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receipt of the news on Saturday evening. 
-As a baseball captain of his time and an en- 
thusiastic athlete, he is very popular with the 
iti boys.” 





American Congregational Association Jubilee 


Celebration of the jabilee began with pro- 
fuse and handsome decoration of the exterior 
of the building with flags and bunting. The 
bookstore windows were filled with books by 
and portraits of great Congregationalists. 
Monday afternoon the several societies hav 
ing headquarters in the building kept open 
house and welcomed their friends. President 
Blaney of the association and President Beale 
of the Boston Congregational Club received 
the invited guests of the association in the 
beautiful library reading-room, on the walls 
of which hung for the first time admirable 
portraits of three former presidents of the 
association, Rev. Dr. William T. Dwight, Ed- 
ward S. Tobey and Samuel D. Warren. The 
opportunity to renew friendships, extend ac- 
quaintance and discuss men and issues which 
this pleasant side of the celebration offered 
was much appreciated by all wise enough to 
take part in it. 


THE BUSINESS SESSION 


The fiftieth annual meeting of the society 
which built the Congregational House was 
held in Pilgrim Hall at noon, Monday, May 25, 
the president, Mr. W. O. Blaney, in the chair. 
The annual report by the librarian, Rev. Dr. 
W. H. Cobb, was the chief feature. After re- 
viewing the history which has resulted in the 
erection of the building, the report showed that 
on its completion there was a debt of $212,000, 
the property having cost about $650,000. On 
the debt $23,000 has been paid, mainly from 
the rental of the rooms. The sum of $5,000 is 
on hand for the further reduction of the debt 
at the next interest day. The large increase 
in the cost of coal last winter somewhat re- 
duced the income, but $2,500 are to be re- 
turned to the missionary societies on their 
rent account as against $3,000 last year. A 
recent legacy of Mr. Caleb T. Symmes of Lan- 
caster, Mass., has helped toward the reduc- 
tion of the debt. When every pecuniary in- 
cumbrance is removed from the Congrega- 
tional House and all its income can be applied 
to the library and the benevolent work of the 
denomination, its value to Congregationalism 
will be greatly increased. 

Twelve new members were elected, among 
them Rev. Dr. George A. Gordon and Presi- 
dent Day of Andover Theological Seminary. 
President William O. Blaney was re elected. 
Mr. S. B. Capen returns to the vice-presi- 
dency. Dr. Cobb, Miss Stone and Miss White 
will continue to serve the constituency of the 
society as effectively as of yore. The tribute 
to Miss Stone in Librarian Cobb’s annual re- 
port was heartily applauded. For nearly two- 
thirds of the life of the asseciation she has 
been connected with its library. 

The library is steadily adding to its treas- 
ures, not only of books, manuscripts and doc- 
uments of importance to the preservation of 
denominational history, but of portraits of 
our leaders, historical relics and other mate- 
rial. The large collection of Bibles and ob- 
jects illustrating the Bible donated by Mr. 
8S. Brainard Pratt is still being increased by 
his efforts. 


THE CALL TO ARMS 


The crowning event of this jubilee was the 
denominational mass meeting in Tremont 
Temple, on the evening of the 25th. The 
Boston Congregational Club and the associa- 
tion were joint hosts. No expense had been 
spared in providing inspirations to patriotism 
by an appeal to the eye; and choice organ and 
choral music by the combined choirs of the 
Shawmut Church, Boston and the Eliot 
Church, Newton, directed by Mr. H. M. 


Dunham gave inspiration through the ear. 
Invited guests from the Baptist and Metho- 
dist Episcopal denominations were present 
on the platform. Other Christian bodies were 
invited, but failed to respond. A splendid 
representative audience drawn from Greater 
Boston filled the floor and first balcony. An 
appropriate prayer by Rev. A. E. Dunning 
anda brief bistorical sketch by Mr. William 
O. Blaney, president of the association, were 
spoken, and then came the address of the 
evening by Rev. Dr. George A. Gordon of 
the Old South Church, on Denominational 
Memories and Inspirations. Dr. Gordon’s 
look backward, his trenchant dealing with 
Episcopacy and his superb eulogy of our own 
polity and its fitness to be the polity of mod- 
ern democracy we print practically in full 
elsewhere. For more than an hour he held 
the audience by his fervor, candor, beauty of 
thought and language, by his discriminating 
analysis of men and of movements, by his 
wit and humor, and by his sobriety of admo- 
nition. It was acall to arms, a chapter in hero- 
worship, which Carlyle would have enjoyed, 
and a partial restatement of theology com- 
bined. Few of the strings on which the mas- 
ter orator can play were untouched. A note- 
worthy occasion was made more notable by a 
worthy and great address. 

Turning to the future, Dr. Gordon pointed 
out how much confusion there is today in the 
field of belief and how much need of patience, 
and to make this point clear, he set forth the 
mental and spiritaal history of a son going 
forth today from a Christian family to college 
and to the theological seminary and there 
facing the new thought of the time. 

Dr. Gordon holds that the profound mean- 
ing of the vast and restless mood that is upon 
us is the divine intention to throw us back 
upon God the Holy Ghost. No man is intel- 
lectually justified in denying the miracles of 
Jesus. He does not know enough to deny. 
On the other hand, no man has a right tomake 
the glory of Christianity depend upon the 
miracles. Theories about the Bible are born 
and die like the swarm of insects in summer, 
but the Bible in its really great books rewains 
what it always has been, the monumental wit- 
ness to the presence in man of the Holy Ghost. 
Even the uncertainty about the person of 
Jesus Christ seems to be in a way providen- 
tial. For the religion of Jesus Christ is, after 
all, the religion of the Holy Ghost. The 
church is the church of the risen Lord. 
The church began in the consciousness of the 
risen and reigning Christ. It can never be, 
without revolt from Christian reason, the 
church of the dead Christ. 

Admirable as were the more serious por- 
tions of the address in their dealing with 
principles and movements, the portion which 
appealed most, probably, to those who prefer 
to stady Pilgrim and Paritan principles as they 
are incarnated in men, was the middle section 
of the address in which Dr. Gordon analyzed 
the characters and portrayed the careers of 
Professor Edwards A. Park, Horace Bushnell, 
Henry Ward Beecher and Richard Salter 
Storrs. In this, his own graphic, terse yet 
often rhythmic style and his insight and gift 
of interpretation had full play, and admirers 
of these great figures in our denominational 
history will be glad to know that in due time 
we shall publish these character studies. 
Next week we shall publish the portion of the 
address in which Dr. Gordon looked about 
him and beyond him, in which he deseribed 
the dominant mood of the time, and the line 
along which the thought of the future is to 
run. 
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Denominational Memories and Inspirations® 


The American people delight in memo- 
ries. The most radical race in the modern 
world, they thus disclose a native and 
precious, and, let us hope, an indestruc- 
tible conservatism. . . . This instinct for 
looking backward is an immediate inheri- 
tance from the British race. ... It isa 
law of human nature and its strength is a 
sign of the stability of nations. ... Let 
the good habit of periodic retrospection 
grow, let it become fixed. Weare fit to 
entertain great hopes only as we cherish 
great memories. Even as the rower sits 
with his face toward the stern of the 
boat that he may drive the prow forward, 
in order to be trustworthy, the modern 
man, especially, must be Janus-faced, one 
face looking backward, the other looking 
forward ; one to behold and conserve the 
high spirit of the past, the other to greet 
the new day, the new opportunity, and to 
employ the purified and extended vision 
of the generations that are gone in the 
service of the generations that are and 
that are to be. . . . Tonight we build the 
sepulcher of the fathers, we garnish the 
tombs of the prophets, but we do so enly 
in the recognition of the eternal God in 
their humanity, only in obedience to the 
supreme and enduring prophet, Jesus 
Christ, only in the faith and service of 
the Holy Ghost. 

We celebrate today the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the American Congregational 
Association. The history of the associa- 
tion has been written in a manner that 
admits of no improvement at my hands. 
That history is accessible to all. In look- 
ing for a theme suitable to this occasion 
I have been led by the spirit of the asso- 
ciation as indicated in these memorable 
words of Professor Park: ‘‘ Let us estab- 
lish in this city of the Pilgrims, a Pilgrim 
Hall, that shall contain the writings of 
our fathers, and of our brethren, and of 
our successors, and let its walls preserve 
the portraits of our Cottons, and our 
Mathers, and our Hookers, and our 
Emmonses, and our Paysons, and our 
Hallocks, and our Beechers.’’ The asso- 
ciation has its vision upon the whole 
denomination, and the Congregational 
House is its home, the emblem of its in- 
terests and ideals, the guide to great mem- 
ories and to vast hopes. My subject is 
thus given in the meaning of this hour, 
and my statement of it is, Denomina- 
tional Memories and Inspirations. 

The building which is the home of the 
association reminds us of the polity of 
our churches. It is simple, serviceable, 
in keeping with the plain and solid char- 
acter of our people. 


INDEFENSIBLE DUMBNESS 


A strange silence has fallen upon us as 
speakers for our polity. The Presbyterian 
is not silent, or if he is, it is because he 
thinks no one can question the superiority 
of Presbyterianism to all other forms of 
ecclesiasticism. The Methodist is not 
silent, or if he is, it is because the 
thunder of his devotion in God’s name 





* From address given before American Congre- 
gational Association, May 25, Boston. An abstract 
of other portions of the address will be found else- 
where in this issue. 





By Rev. George A. Gordon, D. D. 


to the deepest needs of the nation has 
drowned even his voice. The Episco- 
palian is not silent, or if he is, it is be- 
cause he claims with serene complacency 
that his church is the church; and of 
course if that is true, there can be no 
other. It is a strange thing that has 
come to pass in this citadel of the Puri- 
tan. While other denominations declare 
through frank and honorable speech the 
superiority of their forms of government 
or assume without discussion as an axiom 
that superiority, it has somehow come 
about that among the successors of the 
Puritans it is deemed narrow, or trivial, 
or reviving dead issues, or disturbing to 
the growing unity of the churches, or as 
exhibiting a deplorable polemic instinct, 
or as savoring of something almost vulgar 
for a Congregationalist to enter a plea 
for his order. It is conceded by our 
friends, the enemy, that we have had 
a great history, and it is claimed by the 
same class of persons that our work is 
done. Many among us have been so 
flattered by the praise as to become in- 
sensible to the dismay of the judgment 
upon our future. 

Meanwhile there are other and more 
promising signs. There are among us 
younger men Of Puritan fiber who do 
not think it narrow, or trivial, or reviv- 
ing dead issues, or as showing a lamenta- 
ble polemic spirit, or as savoring of some- 
thing almost vulgar, or as disturbing in 
the churches any other kind of unity 
than that which has its type in the 
progressive assimilation of the lamb in- 
side the lion, that is, of inducing an at- 
tack of arrested ecclesiastical digestion, 
to speak frankly, to plead manfully, and 
to declare in terms of reason and fact the 
high claims of the polity of the Pilgrims 
and the Paritans. 


THE EVILS OF EPISCOPAL COMPACTNESS 


It is sometimes said that our polity 
lacks compactness, that it has little or- 
ganization, that it is, therefore, at a dis- 
advantage when compared with other 
ecclesiastical forms, fdr purposes of 
self-preservation and reproduction. This 
criticism when taken in connection with 
the two great facts of the progress- 
ive character of modern life, and the 
democratic character of American insti- 
tutions, is a mistaken criticism. The 
Roman Catholic Church is a marvel of 
compact organization. In certain coun- 
tries, and among peoples of a certain 
grade of intellectual development, this is 
an advantage. In the modern world it 
is an enormous disadvantage. Churches 
need continuous reformation ; they need 
to be in perpetual readjustment to the 
life of the peop'e. The tragedy of or- 
ganized Christianity is the steadfast re- 
fusal, in the middle ages, of the Catholic 
Church, to admit reform. The Reforma- 
tion became a movement outside the 
Catholic Church. An organization less 
complete and severe might have averted 
the calamity of disruption. The same 
remark may be made, although not with 
equal force, of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Its organization does not in- 
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deed close its doors to the legitimate in- 
fluence of the modern world. But its 
order does hold it in alienation from the 
democratic sympathies of the people of 
the United States. The Episcopal Church 
is the child of imperial Rome; it is the 
church of the class-organization of s80- 
ciety. It is native to England, with her 
king and her aristocracy, with her ritual 
of royalty and her love of social distinc- 
tions. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS NOT A TYPICAL 
CHURCHMAN 


The Anglican Church in America con- 
fronts an enormous initial disadvantage. 
That disadvantage may be overcome. It 
has been overcome in many signal in- 
stances. Where it has not been over- 
come it has been mitigated by a shining 
record of service to the community. 
Honor is due to brave men for triumph 
over initial disadvantages. The name of 
Phillips Brooks leaps to our lips at the 
mention in this city of the church that 
he honored with his great ministry. But 
it must not be forgotten that, whether 
with reason or without it, Phillips Brooks 
appeared in the Episcopal communion as 
How he could do what he did, 
how he could be what he was, and yet re- 
main an Episcopalian, continued to the 
end of his existence to be a kind of mys- 
tery. The mystery of a mighty democrat 
in an aristocratic ecclesiasticism was part 
of the enchantment of his great career. 
The resolution of the mystery is that 
Phillips Brooks was a man of genius, and 
of irresistible popular power ; and, as in 
all similar cases, the institution gave way 
to the man, and not the man to the insti- 
tution. 

Like almost all the broad men in the 
Episcopal Church in America, Phillips 
Brooks was the descendant of Puritan 
ancestors; he was born and bred in this ~ 
city of the Puritans; bis nature was alive 
with the finest traditions and the loftiest 
ideals of a democratic community; and 
he took over into the communion in 
which he chose to do his work, this pre- 
cious inheritance and the issues of his 
training in American society. The Epis- 
copal communion has a right to the glory 
of his career; it was that branch of the 
Church of Christ that gave him his op- 
portunity. But those charged with the 
perpetuation of the polity and the princi- 
ples of the Pilgrims and the Puritans, 
will cherish a strong delusion if they sup- 
pose that Phillips Brooks is an accepted 
exponent of the genius of Episcopacy. 

For us, after the widest recognition of 
the great and honorable service rendered 
to the kingdom of God in that commun- 
ion, Episcopacy as an ecclesiastical sys- 
tem reduces itself to two uncompromis- 
ing denials: first, the denial that our min- 
istry is a valid ministry; second, the de- 
nial that our churches are Christian 
churches. Our ministers are not recog- 
nized as such in the fellowship of the 
Episcopal ministry. When members 
leave our order for the Episcopal order, 
letters of dismission and of recommenda- 
tion are not desired. These persons con- 
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fess Christ again, as if for the first time. 
Their confession of the Master in our 
order, and their ecclesiastical connection 
with us do not count. When communi- 
cants come to us from the Episcopal 
Church, as they often do, a letter is given, 
not of dismission and of recommendation, 
but of assurance that the wanderer is a 
member of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Thus our ministry is ignored ; 
thus our Christianity is ignored. Ecclesi- 
astical recognition either of our ministry 
or of our Christian laity on the part of 
the Episcopal Church there is none. 
Against all this the Broad Churchman 
is indignant. He is, however, powerless. 
The genius of his order compels him to 
obey, overrules his fine instincts, disre- 
gards his breadth, ignores his sweet rea- 
sonableness, and turns him into a sup- 
porter of this strange system. As one 
Broad Churchman has said, “‘The abom- 
inable rule must be obeyed.” The pre- 
vailing Churchman does not admit that 
the rule is abominable. He is here to 
contest with the Pilgrim and the Paritan, 
and if he can in honor do it, to take away 
their name and their nation. He knows 
that with the advent of those heroic men 
on these shores a new era was opened in 
the political and religious history of man- 
kind. The democratic church prepared 
the way for the democratic state; and 
the democratic state needs the support of 
the democratic church. The aggressive 
Episcopalian is swift to note this, and 
his impatience with our veneration for 
our Congregational ancestors finds a not 
unsuitable expression in the frank ex- 
clamation of one vigorous Churchman: 
“Instead of the Pilgrims landing on 
Plymouth Rock, would to heaven that 
Plymouth Rock had landed on them!” 


OUR POLITY’S MERITS 


For the admission of new light, and for 
closeness to the order of our national ex- 
istence, Congregationalism has an im- 
mense advantage. The local church is 
independent. It chooses its own minis- 
ter, its own officers ; it determines what 
its covenant or creed shall be. It may 
open its gates to the east and to the 
west, to the north and to the south. It 
is shackled by no man, it is hampered by 
none, it need be kept from progress by 
none, It may, to be sure, abuse its inde- 
pendence, and thus fall out of fellowship. 
But the wise and resolute use of its inde- 
pendence will not bring about that result. 
And so it has come to pass that with only 
here and there a shock, our Congrega- 
tional churches have passed safely 
through the greatest intellectual revo- 
lution known to Christian history. They 
have kept the faith; they have kept 
faith and pace with progress ; they have 
kept faith with one another. Today they 
stand in unbroken and in closer fellow- 
ship, rejoicing in the freedom and the re- 
sponsibility of the autonomous church, 
rejoicing more and more in communion 
and co-operation of autonomous churches. 
. . » No church can do its best work that 
is not in accord with the genius of the 
people, that is not in harmony with the 
genius of our political institutions. 


CLOSE TO DEMOCRACY 


The second advantage of our polity is 
equally impressive. We are open to new 
light, and we are close to the national 
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heart. The people of the United States 
are democratic in history, in feeling, in 
institutions, in all their sympathies and 
in all their ideals, and the priestly church, 
the aristocratic church, is here under im- 
mense initial embarrasment. The church 
that founds its ministry upon manhood, 
that describes itself as a company of the 
disciples of Jesus Christ, whose aims are 
all for the equalization of men before the 
law, before the human conscience, in 
human feeling, in social custom, and in 
the presence of the Infinite, whose spirit 
is one of intense and abounding human- 
ity must possess an unmeasured initial 
advantage with the people of the United 
States. If we do not succeed it is not 
because of our polity. If we fail to make 
way our ecclesiastical order is not to 
blame. It is because we are unworthy of 
our history; it is because we have for- 
gotten the price by which our freedom 
was bought ; it is because we are blind to 
the issue that confronted the Pilgrims, 
blind to the meaning of their struggle 
and to the magnificence of their victory. 
They fought for the primacy of the people, 
for the ascendency in all human affairs 
of the human being, for the sovereignty 
ef man under the sovereignty of God. 
If we fail it will be not because of a 
poor polity but because of deficient man- 
hood, not for want of better organization 
but for want of wider sympathies, not 
because we are without bishops but be- 
cause we are without men. Indeed we 
are confronted by our greatest oppor- 
tunity. In the stern days that are upon 
us, in the terrible epoch of the trial of 
strength between capital and labor, there 
is an immeasurable opportunity for the 
church that appeals to man as man, that 
is no respector of persons, that claims 
Lazurus the beggar as a son of God, that 
reminds Dives that he is nothing more, 
and that seeks by the Gospel of the 
Divine Man to lift human society into 
the mood and power of brotherhood. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL NEWSPAPER 


In the Congregational House is the de- 
nominational paper, the special guardian 
of the polity and the principles of the Pil- 
grims and the Puritans. In my judgment, 
and I am not a stockholder or a director 
in it, that paper is one of the broadest 
and best conducted denominational jour- 
nals in the country. A denominational 
paper is often provoking, it is provoking 
as the preacher is now and then provok- 
ing. There is little opportunity to reply, 
and the journal and the preacher always 
have the last word. In the expression of 
his thoughts, and in running counter to 
the current of their convictions, the 
preacher often seems to possess an unfair 
advantage over his people. The same is 
true of the paper. On the whole, how- 
ever, the honest and fearless preacher is 
forgiven and loved in spite of his ex- 
asperating opinions ; and the courageous 
and upright journal is honored and sup- 
ported, notwithstanding its occasional ap- 
parent perversity. Think what the pulpit 
would be if it should sink into a mere 
echoof the pews. It would be aconfusion 
worse than Babel; for there is less agree- 
ment in belief among laymen than among 
ministers. It would be a disgrace equal 
to that of Judas; for its salutation of 
conformity would be but the kiss of the 
betrayer. If we had no voice for the 
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eurrent thought of the denomination, no- 
influence to reach, in the name of our 
order, the homes of our people, no medium 
for the expression of the new ideas and 
the old, no force for the creation of a 
common sentiment and a prevailing public 
opinion, no organ to represent our history, 
to cherish our traditions, to recall our 
great names, and mediate between those: 
who are a venturesome vanguard and: 
those who constitute a lagging rearguard, 
we should be poor indeed. Our denomi- 
national paper is less in need of our ap- 
preciation and support than we are of a 
just apprehension of the indispensable- 
ness of its services, 


THE DENOMINATIONAL HEADQUARTERS. 


The Congregational Building represents 
the denomination. In the building is the 
library, and there we look upon shining 
names. There are here names of laymen 
known all over the land for their charac- 
ter and service. The portrait gallery 
should be enriched with paintings in oil 
of these leading laymen. It would be an 
enduring denominational inspiration to 
look upon the faces of Alpheus Hardy and 
Samuel Warren, E. 8. Tobey and Ezra. 
Farnsworth, Samuel Johnson and Henry 
Woods, and of other men of similiar 
strength of character and reach of influ- 
ence. The power of the laymen is a chief 
distinction in our order. The prophet- 
hood, the priesthood, the kinghood of alt 
believers is the heart of our faith. And 
when we think of the churches, and of the 
societies that are the extension of their 
spirit and power in the country, we are 
reflecting upon organizations that have 
come largely from the brain of our laymen, 
we are regarding organizations whose 
operation is largely dependent upon the 
wisdom, and wholly dependent upon the 
beneficence of laymen. When we look 
upon the New England churches and col- 
leges, the creation of the voluntary prin- 
ciple, institutions of humanity brought 
into existence in the day of small things ; 
when we look at the greatness in influence 
to which these churches have come, at 
the authority in the world of science and 
of letters to which these colleges have 
risen ; and when we reflect that these far- 
reaching centers of love and learning are 
largely monuments to our Congregational 
laymen we begin to apprehend from what 
high and heroic generations we have 
come.... 


OUR HONOR ROLL OF LAYMEN 


The astonishing gifts of individual 
men, in these days of fabulous fortunes, 
are apt to draw attention from the far 
grander fact that in days of hardship 
and penury in the first instance, and 
later, in the years of humble incomes 
our laymen gave of their substance for 
the creation and endowment of colleges ; 
gave of their substance for the multi- 
plication and support of churches; re- 
served from their small store a constant 
and generous contribution for the cul- 
tivation of ideal interests and for the 
realization of ideal ends. The universi- 
ties and churches of the old world are 
largely the product of the state. The 
people are taxed that these instruments 
of science and religion may come into. 
existence, and that they may continue in 
existence. Our ideal in science and in 
religion is creation and supp )rt out of the 
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will of the people, and in all history there 
is nothing to surpass, if indeed there is 
anything to match, this high devotion to 
ideal interests originating in the enlight- 
ened minds and democratic sympathies of 
New England Congregationalists, and 
spreading from them, like airs from 
heaven, over the whole country. Our 
laymen have been the strength of the 
church, the vigor of the college, the re- 
source of the nation, the sagacious and 
resolute organizers of the Christian ideal 
into the service of the people. All 
honor to them tonight. For the past 
fifty years they have never wearied in 
well-doing, and the highest praise that we 
can bestow upon the living is that they 
are worthy of the venerated dead. ... 


OUR SOCIETIES OF WORKERS 


Here as well as anywhere a few words 
may be said of the societies that have 
their home in fhe Congregational House. 
Our order is a working order. Part of 
the strength of the denomination is in 
its intelligence. There is our general 
theological belief holding in it many of 
the greatest ideas that have entered 
human history, and there is the special 
tradition of high intellectual power. But 
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the vocation of the thinker and believer 
completes itself in the vocation of the 
doer.... 

Our denominational societies are the 
eyes that search the land, that search 
the world for the needs of men and the 

. opportunities of the gospel—the eyes to 
discover human want and the arms to 
bring together the hunger of the soul and 
the bread of life. More than all else these 
societies proclaim that we are a working 
denomination, that we are doers of the 
word of God for the city, the common- 
wealth, the nation, the race; that as 
Christians we are citizens, patriots, and 
men; that we regard the entire ideal 
treasure in our Lord as a guide and in- 
spiration in the service of humanity. 
Nothing more deserves our devotion than 
these societies. Nothing is more alarm- 
ing than their decline. Nothing more 
signally proves our denominational vital- 
ity than their increase in power. That 
the wisest and best of our people support 
and Jove them, that they thank God for 
the expressions and powers of the churches 
which they are, bringing together the 
needs near and remote and the saving 
strength of our faith, is surely one of our 
profoundest inspirations. 





The New Pastor of the City Temple, London 


Glimpses of R. J. 


Campbell at Oxford 


By Rev. OLIVER Hucket, BALTIMOBE, MD. 


Some glimpses of Dr. Joseph Parker's 
successor at City Temple, London, gath- 
ered during a year in Oxford while we 
were students there together, may be of 
interest to readers of The Congregation- 
alist. Mr. Campbell was a general favor- 
ite among the students in his Oxford 
days, and many already predicted for 
him fine and worthy things. He belonged 
to Christ Church College, or The House, 
as it is called at Oxford—the special 
college of Locke the philosopher, of 
William Penn the Quaker, of John 
Wesley (afterwards fellow of Lincoln), 
of Mr. Gladstone, Lord Salisbury, Lord 
Rosebery and the poet prophet John 
Ruskin. 

It was always pleasant to meet Camp- 
bell, whether at the lectures or social 
features of Mansfield, or on the Broad 
Walk, or punting on the Cherwell, or in 
the jolly river crowds of the Eights 
Week. He was a thorough student, but 
he believed in life. There was a singular 
attractiveness in his face and personal- 
ity. He was at once frank, cordial, 
sympathetic and sunshine-bringing. At 
Mansfield College he was looked upon as 
a special man of promise, and Dr. Fair- 
bairn and the whole college were deeply 
interested in him, 

One day the rumor went around col- 
lege quickly, ‘‘Campbell is booked for a 
sermon. tonight over at Wesley.” It was 
his first sermon in Oxford, and the stu- 
dents were out in force to hear it. It 
was given at the Wesley Memorial 
Church. As I remember it—this was 
seven years ago—it was a simple, strong 
gospel sermon, not unusual in thought 
or diction, but full of straightforward 
good sense and a real fervor of intense 
heart conviction. It was a prophecy of 
the simple, manly gospel that he was to 


expand later into the thrilling messages 
with which he would take London by 
storm. 

From Oxford to Brighton was a natural 
transition for one who seems destined for 
unique position among preachers. Fred- 
erick W. Robertson of Brighton, was also 
an Oxford man, butof Brazenose College. 
He began to preach in the little church of 
St. Ebbes in Oxford, but his life-work 
was done in those six glorious years at 
Brighton. 

Mr. Campbell is very different from 
Robertson. There is not the same sol- 
dierly incisiveness and absolute inevi- 
tableness of grasp. Yet Mr. Campbell 
has felt the inspiration of Robertson, 
and something of his spirit has entered 
into the younger disciple. Mr. Campbell 
is also very different from his titanic 
predecessor in the City Temple. Dr. 
Parker was so impressive, picturesque, 
epigrammatic. Yet Mr. Campbell is per- 
suasive in his own way, and will be a 
great, strong voice for the London people, 
and for the Nonconformist ‘conscience of 
England. 

I would say that Mr. Campbell is an 
embodiment of the latest and best reli- 
gious thought in England, progressive in 
spirit, yet conservative in all essentials. 
With honor to both, I would say that Mr. 
Campbell is Dr. Fairbairn popularized 
“for human nature’s daily food.” Yet 
Dr. Fairbairn himself is vastly popular 
on all great occasions, In Mr. Campbell, 
the learned teacher is most humanly felt 
in the eloquent pupil. His sermons are 
the theology and philosophy of Mansfield 
aflame on the lips of an earnest and 
gifted young apostle. If Dr. Fairbairn 
be the St. Paul, and Dr. Forsythe the 
St. Peter, then Mr. Campbell is the 
young St. John of English Congregational 
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thought, and of the new evangelism of a 
larger theologic impulse. : 

Mr. Campbell has the audacity of con- 
scious power. Only five years out of col- 
lege, and yet his first book, called A Faith 
for Today, has as its sub-title, Sugges- 
tions Toward a System of Christian Be. 
lief. The book is fresh with the recent 
church history and history of doctrine 
and psychology and philosophy of Ox- 
ford—the aroma of the classroom still 
lingers around much of it—and yet it is 
admirably digested and reworked into 
life. There is also a certain English 
solidity in his thought which shows real 
worth and power. It compares very fav- 
orably at times with the close reasoning 
and the profound thinking of the best 
university sermons. But Mr. Campbell 
has the happy independence to dare to 
lighten up his discourse at times with a 
quotation, for instance, from Miss Ellen 
Thorneycroft Fowler’s novel, Concerning 
Isabel Carnaby, or Sir Walter Scott’s Old 
Mortality. 

He is exceedingly fond of the poets, 
and every sermon has many apt quota- 
tions. He loves Longfellow and Whit- 
tier, and much of the latter he has by 
heart. Tennyson and Browning are 
great inspirations to him, but he also 
quotes from Shelley, Arthur Hugh 
Clough, William Watson, Faber, F. W. H. 
Myers (especially his St. Paul), and many 
a sermon is illuminated by some striking 
quatrain from Fitzgerald’s Omar Khay- 
yam. 

It is therefore altogether a modern 
man with whom London has to reckon 
and whom America is about to wel- 
come—a man quiet but aggressive, gentle 
but determined, sweet-spirited but fiery- 
hearted, modestly tactful and apprecia- 
tive, and yet daring enough, if he thinks 
best, to incorporate the best of German 
Ritschlianism with his religious thinking, 
or, if needs be, to battle valiantly against 
the king and the Parliament. 





American Visitors to Australia 


Dr. Lucien Warner, M. A., Mr. Richard 
Morse, M. A., and Mr. J. R. Mott, M. A., 
Ph. B., visited Australia in April. Mr. Mott’s 
visit was especially in the interests of the 
Australian Students’ Christian Union, and he 
has been addressing university students on 
the constitution of the union, and also on doc- 
trinal subjects such as the place of Christ in 
Christian thought and life. All three gentle- 
men have shown special interest in Australian 
Y. M. C. A. work. This was to be expected 
as Dr. Warner is advertised as chairman 
of the International Committee of American 
Y. M. C. A.’s, and Mr. Morse as general secre- 
tarylof it; and since also there is something 
in common, at least in sentiment, between the 
Y. M. C. A. and the S. C. U. In oratory the 
three speakers constitute a kind of ascending 
scale. Mr. Morse, amongst his many gifts, 
cannot claim that of popular speech; and 
(but for the excellence of his matter) would 
be a somewhat painful person to listen to. 
Dr. Warner is an improvement on Mr. Morse; 
and Mr. Mott an improvement on Dr. Warner. 
Mr. Mott, though hardly a “popular” speaker 
in the ordinary use of that term, is likely to 
be popular with cultivated men, and com- 
mends himself, therefore, to the audiences of 
university people. All these visitors have 
been cordially welcomed by ‘Australians, and 
Mr. Mott has “ enthused” the adherents of 
the Australian Students’ Christian Union. 

Petersham, N. 8. W. WwW. A. 
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The Pacific Coast Congregational Congress 


A Noteworthy and Influential Denominational Rally at Seattle, May 8-17 


A great meeting, finely conceived, admirably 
carried out, demonstrating anew the strength 
of religion in the world, far-reaching in its 
spiritual and practical effects—such was the 
Congress of Pacific Coast Congregationalists 
which ended at Seattle, last week Sunday 
night. To get together at any point in the 
country, 200 Congregational ministers, lay- 
men and lay-women, representing a stretch 
of territory 2,000 miles in length and four or 
five hundred miles in breadth, is an achieve- 
ment. But to keep them there ten days, to 
provide no less than fifty formal addresses 
and papers, to furnish one continuous line of 
Biblical instruction, to create and maintain 
at a high level a spiritual atmosphere, to rivet 
bonds between brother and brother through 
exceptional opportunities for intercourse be- 
tween sessions, and through the eucharistic 
meal—this is something worth doing and 
doing again, not alone on the Pacific slope, 
but in the interior, in the Southland and in 
the heart of New England. . 

We of the East who feel over-weighted b 
the multiplicity of meetings can hardly appre- 
ciate the eagerness with which in California, 
Oregon and Washington this congress has 
been anticipated. The cost of long journeys 
to central rallying places, and the time in- 
volved prevent frequent large assemblages. 
None of our great missionary organizations 
has ever ventured te hold its annual meeting 
west of Omaha, and with the one exception 
of the National Triennial Council in Portland, 
in 1898, dwellers on the Pacific coast have 
never felt the uplift of a meeting distinctively 
national in survey and make-up. 

Rich and significant as the assembly has 
been from the point of view of the region 
directly concerned, it ought not to escape the 
attention of the rest of the country, for it 
stands out as one of the most distinct reli- 
gious assemblies ever held in the United 
States. I have been an attendant upon and 
student of ecclesiastical conventions for fif- 
teen years, but I have never known one 
organized upon so uniquea plan. It was the 
embodiment of a new idea, refreshing in these 
days when so many religious meetings move 
along in ruts. What saved this meeting from 
becoming wearisome and fraying out at the 
finish was the element of continuity and in- 
tellectual virility furnished by two hours 
daily of close, careful and always interesting 
and illuminating Bible study under the guid- 
ance of that prince of teachers, Dr. G. Camp- 
bell Morgan. This made the meeting more 
than a series of discussions. It gave it also 
the character of an institute, or of a North- 
field conference and made it particularly serv- 
iceable to the many present who seldom have 
anything of the kind. 


THE LOCAL SETTING 


To tell how all this came about takes us 
back over nearly two years in time, to the seed 
thought as it lay in the minds of the local 
brethren. They had almost nothing in the 
way of models, inasmuch as the one or two 
former gatherings of coast Congregational- 
ists, like that at San Francisco in 1900, had 
been relatively small and brief affairs. To se- 
cure Dr. Morgan required the journeying of 
Rev. E. L. Smith, pastor of the young Pilgrim 
Chureh, across the continent. And to this 
same fertile-minded, efficient man, a member 
of the well-known Yale Missionary Band of 
1890, must be credited a large share of the ex- 
tended preliminary work. No less important 
was the service of Rev. W. H. G. Temple, D. D., 
pastor of Plymouth, the oldest and the lead- 
ing Congregational church in the city. Upon 
him fell the brunt of the arduous labors con- 
nected with the entertainment of two hundred 
guests, and right nobly did he and his gener- 


ous people rise to their opportunity. They 
were seconded by the other twelve churches 
within the environs of the city. Not only did 
the Seattle people invite their guests to tarry 
ten days beneath hospitable reofs, but twice a 
day they served in the basement of the Plym- 
outh edifice appetizing meals, each church tak- 
ing its turn in playing the host. So while the 
outward man was renewed day by day, fellow- 
ship and good cheer were also fed at these ta- 
bles and frequently waxed demonstrative in 
postprandial exercises. True Western hospi- 
tality evinced itself in other ways, such as the 
excursion to Lake Washington and the sail on 
Paget Sound, culminating in the Congrega- 
tional Club meeting at Tacoma, which took on 
the character of a love feast. And when Seat- 
tle Congregationalists had done their best in 
the way of free-handed hospitality and in 
putting at our disposal their beautiful homes, 
nature did the rest. We looked up at the 
snow-capped summits of the Olympias and 
glorious Rainier and were strengthened. We 
looked out upon the sparkling waters of Puget 
Sound and were at peace. 


THE MAKE UP OF THE CONGRESS 


Of course the leaders were there, for on 
thie coast at least they are not in the habit of 
staying away from the denominational ral- 
lies—men whose good work in various fields 
has caused them to emerge over the tops of 
the Rockies, such as President McLean and 
Professor Nash of Berkeley, Presidents Gates 
of Pomona and Penrose of Walla Walla. The 
secretaries and superintendents of our benev- 
olent societies constituted another distinct 
group and held one or two meetings by them- 
selves. Then there were the younger men, 
not yet, perhaps, at the front, but well on 
their way thither. To mention names would 
be invidious. Suffice it to say that to my 
mind they constitute the hope and promise of 
the denomination on the coast. Some were 
trained in the East and some were not, but 
all are toiling with enthusiasm for Congrega- 
tionalism and Christianity and doing manly, 
constructive work. I would not overlook, 
either, the rank and file, the veterans of many 
a hard-fought campaign, doing battle in re- 
mote home missionary pastorates in the moun- 
tains and the forests. Faithful, devoted souls 
they are, into whose honest eyes it was a 
privilege to look. They came hungry for fel- 
lowship and instruction. Some of them used 
note-books frequently. They went away re- 
freshed. As they fraternized day after day 
places remote from one another became con- 
tiguous. Los Angeles, Cal., swapped stories 
with Boise City, Idaho. Spokane, Wnh., 
and Portland, Ore., conferred touching op- 
portunities of investment, material and spirit- 
ual, in their respective growing villages. 
The cosmopolitanism of the gathering was 
emphasized in the choice of moderators—four 
states being laid under tribute for material— 
and so the chairman’s duties were ably per- 
formed in turn by Rev. W. H. Day, Los 
Angeles; Prof. C. S. Nash, Berkeley; Rev. 
W. C. Kantner, Salem; Rev. E. T. Ford, 
Tacoma; and Rev. R. B. Wright, Boise City. 


THE REMARKABLE PROGRAM 


Persons responsible for the programs of 
coming religious meetings may profitably 
study the one considered at Seattle. That 
is why The Congregationalist printed it in 
full in its issue of May 2. It might even pay 
the men who undertake to guide the thought 
of national and international councils to look 
over this grouping of topics. Drafted on broad 
lines, the program had a logical and cumula- 
tive movement. It seemed to keep constantly 
in view not what people ought to be thinking 
about in our churches, West and East, but 
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what they are actually concerned with. Un- 
der the division education, for instance, such 
vital themes as Modern Changes in Ideals and 
Methois, The Emphasis to be Put on the Study 
of Greek, the Responsibility of the Church for 
the Spiritual Welfare of State Educational — 
Institutions were treated—the latter topic by 
President Kane of the University of Wash- 
ington. The second theme, Christian Nur- 
ture, brought to the front questions relating 
to adolescence and the way in which to make 
Christians of our boys and girls. Another 
sub-topic ably treated by Prof. W. F. Bade 
of Pacific Seminary was Bible Teaching and 
Modern Biblical Scholarship. The third di- 
vision, The Church and Journalism, led to a 
vigorous discussion of the religious press, its 
defects and possibilities, and no one present 
could mistake the mood of the convention 
touching questionable advertisements in re- 
ligious papers. Preaching was the fourth of 
the grand divisions, and the two formal 
papers—that by’ Rev. H. C. Mason setting 
forth the opportunity in an average Pacific 
Coast community, and that by Rev. W. H. 
Day emphasizing as the basis of preaching 
the ruling ideas of Jesus—supplemented each 
other effectively. 

One day was devoted to foreign missions, 
separate phases being their spiritual import, 
the present day motive, methods of increasing 
interest, while a touch of the concrete was- 
given by the comprehensive and picturesque 
survey of Rev. C. H. Daniels, D. D., secretary 
of the American Board, just back from a trip 
to Hawaii. Another full day was devoted to 
home missions—the preblems of support, of 
church extension, of financing young churches, 
of comity and federation being discussed. In 
this connection another voice from the East 
was heard, that of Rev. R. A. Beard, D.D., 
the new secretary of the Home Missionary 
Society fer the Eastern district. 

The seventh division, theology, occupied 
the field for two sessions with discussions 
touching the Permanent and Transient in 
‘Theology, the Atonement, the Place and In- 
fluence of Naturalism, Evolution and Revela- 
tion, and a peculiarly sane and helpful paper 
on the Phenomena of Divine Healing. Themes 
sociological and practical were to the fore for 
another entire day when The Sunday Ques- 
tion, Temperance Legislation, the Responsi- 
bility of the Church for the Sccial Order, and 
kindred matters were sufficiently aired. That 
day’s session ended with a tender address 
on Pastoral Evangelism versus Professional 
Evangelism, by Pres. J. K. MoLean, which 
was singularly helpful to his younger brethren. 

Fittingly enough the climax of all the dis- 
cussions centered: upon Congregationalism, 
the last forenoon being devoted to it. Prof. 
C. 8. Nash set forth The Mission of Congrega- 
tionalism on the Coast, calling it to new 
advances; Rev. C. L. Mears described The 
Training of a Congregational Church in Self- 
Government, Fellowship and Efficiency, and 
Rev. E. L. House, D. D., the newly installed 
pastor at Portland, spoke vigorously in behalf 
of Congregational Hsprit de Corps. A notable 
address was delivered by Pres. George A. Gates 
on The Socialized Man, and there was an 
abundance of good, brief platform oratory on 
the closing evening. 


THE WORK OF DRS. MORGAN AND 
BRADFORD 


By all odds the most impressive single 
feature was the Bible instruction and the 
sermons of Dr. G. Campbell Morgan. The 
first hour of each morning was assigned to 
him and kept sacredly for its special uses. 
In the eight at his disposal Dr. Morgan was 
able to take up Hosea, Joel, Jonah, Nahum 
and Malachi, and flood these ancient writings 
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with the light of his powerful insight into the 
Word of God. From the start hundreds of 
persons followed eagerly this instruction and 
the audiences grew until they packed the 
house, Business men of the city hurried 
through their morning mail and housewives 
their home duties, in order to sit at Dr. 
Morgan’s feet. Teachers in the high school 
arranged their classes so that their pupils 
might be present. The thirst of the people 
for a better knowledge of the Bible had con- 
vincing demonstration. Again each evening 
Dr. Morgan was the central figure. His ser- 
mons averaged an hour in length, but scores, 
and on some nights, hundreds, stood and 
drank in every word. It was a sight to see 
the packed house, the typical Western audience 
alert, youthful in the main, keenly apprecia- 
tive of the chance to hear him. Dr. Morgan 
is certainly fulfilling every hope which Mr. 
Moedy had when he induced him to take up 
his residence in this country. He combines, 
as a few men do, the functions of teacher and 
preacher, and men of all shades of thought 
heard him gladly and gratefully at Seattle. 
He captivated and uplifted not only the Con- 
gregationalists but the city. 

Dr. Bradford’s work added greatly to the 
worth of the gathering and he, too, endeared 
himself to every one present. From his formal 
opening address The Congregationalist has 
already quoted. His words were equally 
effective when he spoke on The Things that 
Need Emphasis in the Modern Pulpit. Called 
out frequently, he always had something to 
the point to say and he said it boldly, con- 
structively and with a tenderness of spiritual 
appeal that went home to many hearts. Sum- 
moned back to Montclair, N. J., by telegraph, 
she made an effective farewell address on 
Thursday night, urging co-operation, positive 
preaching in the pulpit, and above all a pre- 
paredness of heart for the spiritual revival 
which he believes to be imminent. Dr. Mo- 
Lean then took him by the hand and in the 
name of the congress and the churches of the 
coast thanked him for his great service, 
“‘which had involved constant preaching by 
day, hard traveling by night and much talk- 
ing between times.” Following Dr. McLean, 
Dr. Campbell Morgan expressed his indebted- 
ness to Dr. Bradford and rejoiced that he so 
conceived of his duties as moderator as to 
help convey to the world the impression that 
Congregationalism is not a rope of sand but 
a real fellowship. 


OUTSTANDING CHARACTERISTICS 


Other participants in the congress might 
properly be mentioned if space permitted, but 
more important than the participation of any 
one man was the demonstration which the 
congress and its proceedings gave of the 
strength of our denomination on this coast. 
Dr. Bradford expresses my opinion when he 
says that nowhere in the country is there a 
body of Congregational churches more ear- 
nest or successful in their work or blessed 
with abler leaders. The papers and debates 
showed that the men even in the smaller 
places are reading Fairbairn, James, Har- | 
nack, Denney and other writers who are | 
shaping thought the world over. They are | 
grappling with the speculative questions that 
are agitating men’s minds in Boston, in Lon- 
don and in Berlin. 
showed that open-mindedness and toleration 
are coming to prevail everywhere in our Con- 
gregational fellowship. Men like Dr. Mor- 
gan and Dr. Bradford, supposed to differ in 
certain particulars, stood together on the same 
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heart. No echoes of ancient or modern con- 
troversies disturbed the harmony of the Se- 
attle congress. Differences of views there 
were, as there ought to be when Congrega- 
tional thinkers get together, but in the re- 
trospect it is the agreements that stand out. 

But there was something still better. It 
was the abundant evidence of a deep and 
growing spiritual life. A sense of what it 
means to be a Christian in these modern days 
and a Congregational Christian with our heri- 
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tage of freedom and our opportunities of serv- 
ioe took possession of the assembly from the 
start and grew until the close. Men came 
there because they wanted to get nearer God 
and thereby nearer the beating heart of hu- 
manity. They went away conscious that they 
had been uplifted, eager in humble fields or 
more conspicuous places all over this splendid 
Pacific Coast belt, to do their work well while 
the day lasts. 

Seattle, May 18, 1903. 


H. A. B. 





An Unintended Twentieth Century Fund 


By Rev. C. H. Patton, D.D. 


In view of the article in a recent number 
of The Congregationalist by Rev. E. M. 
Mills on The Methodists’ Thank- Offering and 
Its Lesson to Congregationalists, it should be 
of interest to us to know just what Congrega- 
tionalists, without any special effort in that 
direction, have contributed during the period 
of the Methodist Movement to corresponding 
lines of work. As I have been gathering 
statistics on this subject during the past two 
months, and now have them fairly complete, 
I take pleasure in reporting the encouraging 
result in The Congregationalist. 

To begin with, there seems to be a conflict 
of opinion as to the period covered by the 
Methodist Movement. Mr. Mills, in his arti- 
cle states that the figures cover the years 1899, 
1900, 1901 and 1902. A preminent presiding 
elder informed me that the period was three 
years, and this also is the statement of Dr. 
J. M. Buckley in his article in the March 
Review of Reviews. Dr. Buckley says the 
movement was inaugurated at the General 
Conference in May 1900, and that as soon as 
the organization was completed, the state- 
ment was sent out that “nothing was to be 
counted in the results of the movement which 
was not undertaken under the inspiration of 
of the Twentieth Century Thank- Offering. 
What was begun or performed before this 
enterprise was launched was excluded from 
the table.” Oa the strength of these latter 
representations, I restricted my inquiries to 
the years 1900, 1901, and 1902, though in the 
case of several col’eges I had to take the 
figures for their past three academic years. 

The objects covered by the Methodist Fund 
conveniently grouped for comparison and ex- 
cluding hospitals and eleemosynary institu- 
tions concerning which we have no means of 
obtaining statistics are as follows: 

1. [nccease in permanent funds of edaca- 
tional institutions for endowment or build- 
ings. 

2 Church and society debts. 

3. Contributions to ministerial aid. 

In order to obtain correct figures as to our 
contributions for the first of these objects I 


wrote to all the universities, colleges and ° 
| theological seminaries affiliated with Congre- 


| gational churches as listed in The Congre- 


Again, the congress | 


platform, and with the utmost respect for | 
one another’s opinions and with frequently- | 


voiced appreciation of one another, guided 


the thought of their brethren touching the | 


fundamental things of the gospel. This was 


good evidence that we have reached a point 
in our Congregational work, East and West, 
when, whether or not we see eye to eye in a'l 
details of theology, we shall love like breth- 
ren and work hand in hand and heart to 


gationalist’s Handbook. 

I have received full statements in nearly 
| every case. The figures relate only to the 
, increase in permanent funds and to the per- 
manent eeeeet of the institutions. 
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The only uncertain items in the table are 
those for Williams College and Yale Univer- 
sity. The cost of the Williams Chapel now 
building, not being obtainable, was estimated 
at $75,000. The Yale trustees make no official 
statement as to the cost of the new dormitories 
for the Sheffield School, but from an unofficial 
source I learn that they are placed at $500,000, 
and this sum is included in their splendid. 
total of $2,902,721.04. Fiveof our Educational 
Institutions are omitted in the table, no report. 
having been received. Illinois College is also. 
omitted, having been placed under Presby- 
terilan auspices the first of last January. 
In addition to the total as given above, the 
American Board has recaived §141,440.40 
toward the endowment of its educational. 
work, and the American Missionary Associ-. 
ation $93,347.17 for schools not included in 
the above list. This makes the grand total 
for educational work $8,876,368.93. The Meth- 
odist figures for the educational account are 
$7,000,000. Thus we have surpassed them on 
this item by $1,876,368 93. 

The church debt item proved to be most. 
troublesome. The Church Building Society 
furnished reliable figures for 27 churches 
aided by them in the payment of their debts 
during the past three years; and an ex- 
amination of the files of The Congrega- 
tionalist furnished figures for 189 other 
churches. Secretary Armstrong of Chicago 
furnished an accurate account of the splendid 
work done in that city, by which practically 
all of their churches have become free of debt, 
to the amount of $219,600. By a process of 
combination and comparison of various lines 
of information, I reached the total figure of 
$1,332,321. This is probably short of the actual 
amount paid on church debts during the past 
three years. To this should be added the 
‘debt of the American Board raised at Hart- 
ford, $107,177.26, and that of the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society raised in con- 
nection with the Diamond Jabilee and during 
| the year following, $108,544.82. The debt fig- 
ures stand thus: 
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This is far below the Methodist correspond- 
ing figure, they having devoted some $9,000,000 
to debts. The probability is that had our 
necessity been greater the results would have- 
been correspondingly large. 

When it comes to Ministerial Aid, there is: 
not much to report. The only fizures avail- 
able are those of the past three Year-B oks,. 
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Compared with the Methodist $604,000 de- 
voted to this object, our showing here is pos— 
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itively mean, and should awaken our churches 

to a new sense of obligation for the care of 

their disabled ministers and missionaries. 
Combining all of the above totals we have 


the following table:. 
Education.............,.....++5. $8,876,868.93 
PEEPS tS CEE 1,648,043.08 
Ministerial Aid.............s000+ 66,694.00 
OGM. cuca vies ia pane dundcande $10,491,106.01 


This is the sum for three years, as over 
against the Methodist Fand of $20,900,000 for 
four years. Asthis result has been achieved by 
the ordinary and natural course of denomina- 
tional benevolence, and not by special effort, it 
is safe to assume that a sum not less than one- 
third of this amount was raised in the year 
1899. This would give a total for four years 
of $13,983,141.34. This figure is more likely 


_ to be below than above the actual amount. 


Of course all of this money has not come 
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from Congregationalists, although raised by 
Congregational churches and institutions. 
We do not understand that our Methodist 
brethren have excluded gifts for their work 
coming from members of other churches. It 
is not at all unlikely that they have captured 
for their fund some good Congregational 
money. é 

To properly appreciate the figures it must 
be borne in mind that our membership is 
633,349, and that of the Methodists 2,240,354. 
Nearly four times our own. Reduced to a 
per capita basis we have raised for these ob- 
jects $22.08 per member, as against $9.31 per 
member by the Methodists. 

To have made this showing without any 
particular effort or planning in that direction 
surely is ground for satisfaction. Moreover, 
the gathering of these statistics has revealed 
the fact that at no time in our history have our 
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educational institutions been in such good 
financial condition, or our chutches so free 
from debt. The correspondence with men in 
close touch with denominational affairs in all 
parts of the country has indicated an unmis- 
takable buoyant tone as to the future of our 
work. One of the encouraging features iz the 
evident determination on the part of our peo- 
ple to have no more debts on churches or be- 
nevolent societies. I think we may say that 
the era of debts is past. A new and better 
business policy is likely to prevail in all our 
extension work. While we heartily congratu- 
late our Methodist brethren upon the success 
of their Thank-Offering, and seek to learn its 
lesson to Congregationalists,” may w2 not 
also congratulate ourselves upon the measure 
of liberality existing in our churches, and feel 
that possibly Methodists have something to 
learn from us? 





A Negro’s View of the Race 


The writer of Snap Shots of the South, 
published, April 25, in The Congregation- 
alist, names three great wrongs against the 
Negro: (1) separate schools ; (2) disfranchise- 
ment of the Negro; (3) illegitimate mixture of 
blood in the colored race. For these three 
great wrongs he names three great compen- 
sations. 

1. No one who knows the actual conditions 
‘in the South will say that separate schools for 
the races are a wrong against the colored 
children. The separate schools in the South 
are a positive good for both races. Common 
sense tells us that we must deal with things 
as they are and not as they ought to be. To 
have the colored and white children in the 
same schools in the South would be a greater 
wrong against the former than against the 
latter. As a relic of slavery there is an in- 
born feeling in both the white and the colored 
child that the latter is inferior. To put these 
children in schools together under white 
teachers would strengthen that feeling; for 
the white boy would dominate in the school- 
room and on the playground. It takes time 
to right wrongs of long standing. There is 
such a thing as drawing the “circle prema- 
ture” and making a bad bargain. ‘“‘ They are 
coming too soon,” said Fred Douglass, when 
he saw colored men in Congress. The s0- 
called friends of the Negro drew for him a 
“‘circle. premature” and the Negro, not his 
friends, has to suffer for the bad bargain. 

The separate schools in the South are not a 
great wrong, met by a great compensation, 
but a great right, producing its logical and 
glorious fruit. We eught not to force upon 
children what they believe to be wrorig. Both 
the colored boy and the white boy in the South 
think it wrong for them to be in school to- 
gether. 

The colored child needs to be taught that a 
colored teacher is to be respected as much as 
a white one. A Negro boy in one of the lead- 
ing schools of the South in which colored 
teachers are employed, said one day in great 
earnestness, “ These teachers think they are 
as good as white ladies.” That boy is no 
more ready to go into a school with white chil- 
dren than the white boy is to receive him. 
The brand of slavery is upon him and it will 
‘take living examples of colored teachers to 
wipe that from his brow. However much the 
race may dislike to have it said, that boy ex- 
pressed a well-nigh universal feeling of the 
American Negro. 

No white man knows the Negro as well as 
the Southern white man; and if he will be 
fair and do it, he knows how to draw the cir- 
cle that will not prove to be “‘premature.” I 
think all who know the situation agree that 
he has done this inthe matter of separation in 
athe schools. 


By Rev. T. Nelson Baker, Pittsfield 


I am not in favor of the wrongs and vices of 
the South, but I want to see fair play. I hold 
that the separate schools in the South did not 
originate in malice toward the Negro, but in 
genuine interest for the good of both races. 
I hope to see more separation. I wish there 
were separate libraries in every Southern 
city; those for the colored people, manned 
by colored librarians. 

2. As to disfranchisement. Every intelli- 
gent citizen welcomes the raising of the stand- 
ard of citizenship. The wrong done in this 
matter will prove itself to be wholly against 
the white man. I am not able to see why the 
so called intelligent Negro is making such ado 
over this matter. I suspect that somewhere 
behind the curtain might be seen the “ mon- 
key’s jaw’”’ of the “carpet-bagger ” doing its 
work. I believe the most thonghtful friends 
of the Negro are saying now with Fred Doug- 
lass that the Negro went to Congress too 
soon. 

3. As to “race mingliog without mar- 
riage.” Compensation means “an equivalent 
in value or the like.” Would Dr. Byington 
wound the feelings of the intelligent colored 
people by telling them that the race has been 
compensated for the wrongs done its women 
because they have received some Anglo-Saxon 
blood in their veins? I fear that he sets a 
higher value on the worth of white blood than 
do many of the race who feel cursed by hav- 
ing it in their veins. Some colored people of 
mixed blood are proud of their white blood. 
For some bear disgrace as Ephraim did his 
gray hairs. They know it not. But all are 
not Ephraims and there are those who damn 
the man who fathered them though he be in 
heaven or hell already. ‘“ My father was my 
mother’s master,” said one such to me. “If 
he were living I would like to cut his throat.” 
‘Look at my skin,” said another such to Dr. 
James H. Ecob. “Fatherhood! That may 
mean benediction to you white men, but to us 
who are neither white nor black, fatherhood 
means damnation!” You can never makethat 
man believe that because his skin has been 
made a shade or two lighter, his hair straight- 
ened, his lips thinned, and his nose sharp- 
ened a little, that he has been compensated for 
all the wrong his black female ancestor, when 
but a trembling girl, suffered at the hands of 
the brute who fathered him. 

** The one ground of hope,” says Dr. Bying- 
ton, “is that the Negro has enough Anglo- 
Saxon blood in his veins to receive an Anglo- 
Saxon education.” What shall we say of 
those who have been so unfortunate as to get 
none of this precious Anglo-Saxon blood in 
their veins; and who do not know any better 
than to thank God and feel proud that no 
woman of their family was ever degraded by 
giving birth toamulattochild? What is their 
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ground of ‘hope of absorbing an Anglo-Saxon 
education ? 

The consummation to be wished for the 
Negro is not to make him a white man, buta 
fully developed black man, with all his racial 
possibilities raised to their highest powers. 
He does the race a great wrong who makes its 
young people believe that their one ground of 
hope is to become white. Old Sister Gorham 
of Charles Street African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Boston, gave far saner advice to some 
colored boys who said they went to the white 
Sunday school, when she said, “ Boys, it’s your 
business to be colored.” The one ground of: 
hope for the race is not that it has white blood 
in its veins, but rather that it is getting its eyes 
open to see the meaning of the disgrace that 
put it there. The children of the slaves see 
and feel the wrongs of slavery as their par- 
rents never did. The intelligent mulatto sees 
the meaning of his female ancestor’s wrong 
as she never did. Mr. Alfred H. Stone, in the 
May number of the Atlantic Monthly, writes 
on The Mulatto Factor in the Race Problem. 
He touches on a great and awful truth; for, 
doubtless, deep down in the sub-conscious 
region of his being, is the sigh of a wrong of 
which the full blooded Negro is ignorant ; for 
he knows that he is, as I once heard Fred 
Douglass say, “as whiteas heis black.” Yes, 
this illegitimate mixture of blood is a great 
wrong against the colored race, and a wrong 
which can never be compensated. 

That Florida lady who said, “ Anyway the 
Negroes like us better than they do the North- 
erners,” spokethetrath. The Negrois achild 
race, and the confidence of a child can best be 
won, not by Yankee shrewdness, duplicity, 
suggestions and hints, but by direct and 
frank statements. In spite of the wrongs 
against him, the Negro still has confidence in 
the First Families of the South. There is a 
feeling between them which the Northern 
man does not understand and, for the sake of 
my race, I wish he would keep his hands off 
until he does understand. It is not a question 
as to what the few are ready for, but, rather, 
what the masses are not ready for. The few 
of education and refinement must suffer with 
the masses who are still in darkness and the 
shadow of death. The Negro is as selfish as 
the white man, and when he has a chance to 
pass by on the other side and leave his poor 
brother wounded and half dead, he does so. 
Iam glad that the conditions in the South 
make it impossible for the educated Negro to 
separate himself from the uneducated. Bos- 
ton shows us what would take place all over 
the country were the Negroes in the South 
cursed with overmuch liberty, as they are 
there; the Negro who has been educated in 
order that he might help lift up his people, 
withdrawing from colored churches and going 
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to white churches, where he is needed neither 
financially, socially, intellectually nor mor- 
ally. I thank God that such is not possible in 
the South. 

Whatever may be said to the contrary, the 
thrifty, intelligent, race-loving Negro is be- 
coming more and more wedded to the South. 
And who knows but that when property, in- 
telligence and fair play will once more give 
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him power at the polls, and when the First 
Families and not the others are in power, & 
man from Georgia may one day, not a hundred 
years hence, be President of this country ? 

I would suggest that before having over- 
much to say about the wrongs of the South 
against the Negro, our Northern friends 
would read often and meditate much upon 
Matt. 7: 3-5. : 





Meetings and Movements in Japan 


By Rev. James H. Pettee 


Sun and seasons find Japan early on their 
rounds. The day sets over Faji ere it dawns 
on Beacon Hill, and the country of the cherry 
blossom gets its spring a full month ahead of 
the lands of the rose and the Mayflower. It 
is fitting, therefore, that the May meetings 
of London and Boston should be held in 
Japan in April. This month has been crowded 
with important events. 


The Haskell Lectureship 

Its opening days were utilized by Dr. Cuth- 
bert Hall in giving his masterly addresses 
and impressing his pleasing personality on 
the eastern cities of Japan. No man has 
done more than he to lift the philosophy and 
religious life of the East to a higher level, 
and the helpful impression of the man and 
his message abides here still. 


Endeavorers’ Rally 

At the same time Christian Endeavorers 
were holding their eleventh annual conven- 
tion at Kobé, which city may be called the 
hub of Japanese Endeavordom. This year’s 
meeting was far-and-away the best of the 
series and registered a long advance in church 
work for the young. Twenty-eight new so- 
cieties were formed last year, bringing the 
total number up to 114. President Harada, 
a graduate of Yale Seminary, and the other 
old officers were re-elected, and plans were 
laid for pushing the legitimate and needed 
work of Christian Endeavor throughout the 
land. The convention had an all-Asian fla- 
vor, there being present ten representatives 
from China, two from India and one from the 
Philippines. It was the first convention not 
attended by Dr. and Mrs. Clark which could 
be called an all-around success, and it clearly 
showed that Christian Endeavor ideas and 
methods have become naturalized in Japan. 


Ww. Cc. T. U. 

The Christian temperance women held their 
national convention this year at Kobé simul- 
taneously with the Christian Endeavor gath- 
ering. It was marked by the retirement from 
the presidency of Mrs. Yajima, who at seventy- 
two years of age yields to a younger woman, 
Mrs. Ushioda of Tokyo, the position she has 
held so long and so efficiently. One of the 
societies represented at the meeting reported 
having rescued twenty-five erring sisters dur- 
ing the year. Three of these are soon to be 
baptized. Miss Kara Smart, who was present 
and helpfully prominent, was elected national 
advisor and a member of the executive com- 
mittee. Several new tracts have been pub- 
lished, thirteen saloons closed at Nagasaki 
and much other goed work done. 


Pastors and Evangelists in Conference 

Another memorable gathering was a three 
days’ special session of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance. This meeting was held at Osaka. 
Something like 150 delegates from fifty differ- 
ent places were in attendance and the leading 
speakers of all denominations gave stirring 
addresses. Unanimous action was taken to 
agitate against immoral processions of “ pleas- 
ure ladies,” as a certain sisterhood is politely 
termed in this land of easy habits, in connec- 
tion with the Osaka Exposition, and to pre- 
pare a welcome next year for General Booth. 


Services in Evangelistic Hall 

The interdenominational gospel work at the 
entrance to the Osaka Exposition has proved 
a marked success. Daring the two weeks just 
closed, in which Kumiai (Congregational) 
workers have conducted the services, the total 
number of attendants has exceeded 21,000 and 
more than 1,300 persons have given in their 
names and addresses as indicative of their 
interest in the study of Christianity. Some 
of the Japanese newspapers are caustically 
remarkir g that the only successful side-shows 
at the great exhibition are a certain bread and 
cake shop and the Christians’ Gospel Hall, 
which are always crowded. 


Public Movements of Moment 

The emperor has at last formally opened 
the great industrial exposition at Osaka and 
all the departments are now open to the pub 
lic. Both the emp3ror and empress—on dif- 
ferent days—showed a keen and intelligent 
interest in many of the foreign as well as 
domestic exhibits. Rubber goods, artificial 
silk, lead pencils, a modern printing press, elec- 
tric search lights, a smoke helmet and a gold 
washing machine were among the exhibits 
that received’ spec'al imperial attention. 
Something over a million and a half of vis- 
itors have been registered at the entrance 
gates and the exposition still has half its 
life to run. It is a great show for the far 
East. 

Japan Afloat 

The largest and most impressive naval re- 
view ever held in Japanese waters took place 
in the same month of April off Kobé harbor. 
Some seventy war vessels participated and 
Japanese pride mounted to a high level. 
Possibly it was the pride that is preparing 
for a fall, though I do not so read the face 
of this na‘ion or the look of the times. But 
there are scare clouds all around. Yester- 
day’s papers reported that Russia demands 
from China the practical cession of Manchuria 
and today’s papers announce that the Russian 
fleet is ordering biscuits at Tokyo by the 
hundred thousand pounds and contracting 
at Shanghai for other food stuffs by the hun- 
dred tons. 

Meanwhile Marquis Ito has come to an un- 
derstanding with the premier so that an open 
rupture between the constitutionalists, the 
majority party, and the cabinet is likely not 
to eventualize when the diet meets early in 
May. I think we may look for a strong for- 
eign policy to hold Russia and China in check, 
but not to the point of actual war. 

Christians will do well to pray that peace 
may be preserved in the far East. Then these 
showers of April meetings and movements 
will flower and fruit for the good of the na- 
tions and the glory of God’s kingdom. 

Okayama, Japan, April 29. 





Education 


Mr. F. W. Atkinson, who has just retired 
from the post of superintendent of schools in 
the Philippines, will become superintendent 
of the schools of Newton, Mass., next year. 

Bowdoin College receives a bequest of 
$8,500 from the estate of Miss Mildred Ev- 
erett, daughter of the late Prof. C. C. Everett 


we 
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—an alumnus of Bowdoin and Harvard's 
teacher of systematic theology for so many 
years. 

At the Fourth Crypt Conference on Sunday 
Schools, held in New York city recently, un- 
der Protestant Episcopal auspices, Prof. Wil- 
liam G. Ballentine of Springfield and Prof. 
E. L. Curtis of the Yale Divinity School, 
were speakers. 

Harvard, -stimulated to action by the co- 
ordination of the Department of Education 
at Chicago University with certain schools of 
experimental pedagogy, has launched a scheme 
of endowing its department of education with 
$2,000,000 with which much might be done in 
the way of administering model schools of 
various sorts, and in enriching the depart- 
ment’s activities along pedagogical lines. 

The Religious Education Association formed 
at Chicago, last February, has organized six- 
teen departments of work. One of these is 
concerned with the Sunday school, which to 
many who were interested in the new move- 
ment was regarded as greatest importance. 
The committee in charge of the Sunday 
school department have been appointed as 
follows: president, George B. Stewart, presi- 
dent Auburn Theological Seminary, Auburn, 
N. Y.; recording secretary, Rev. A. E. Dun- 
ning, Boston ; executive secretary, Charles M. 
Stuart, Evanston, Ill. Members of the com- 
mittee: E. K. Warren, Three Oaks, Mich. ; 
Prof. E. T. Harper, Chicago Theological 
Seminary; Prof. E. D. Burton, University 
of Chicago; Mr. Patterson DuBois, Phila- 
delphia; Mrs. Florence Palmer King, Balti- 
more; Rev. L. W. Batten, St, Mark’s Church, 
New York city. 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MAY 22 


Mrs. R. B. Baker presided and read from 
the fourth chapter of John, recalling how 
often when she and her son were in Pales- 
tine they turned to that chapter. She thought 
those who had been studying Via Christi 
must feel a new love for those who away back 
in the centuries had “sowed,” and urged 
greater faithfulness in. sowing now, that 
others may reap sooner. . 

Miss Lamson read extracts from a letter of 
Miss Colby, which was written in Japanese 
fashion on paper four yards long, giving ex- 
planations of an accompanying copy of their 
echool magazine. A letter from Miss Case 
reported the election of a prinoipal for their 
girls’ school to succeed the lamented Mr. 
Miyake, Mr. Osada, who is also pastor of the 
Second Congregational Church and president 
of the Japanese Home Missionary Society. 
Miss Case gave interesting items about the 
Japanese Christian Endeavor Convention held 
in Kobé College, at which were representa- 
tives from India, China, the Philippines and 
America; also about the National Exposi- 
tion, in connection with which is an evangel- 
istic campaign carried on by different denom- 
inations in turn. 

Miss Malone was introduced, formerly agent 
of the Hawaiian Board, now engaged in set- 
tlement work in the islands. She spoke of 
the system of compulsory education, and said 
that it would be easier to find an uneducated 
person on the streets of Boston than in Hono- 
lulu. Alluding to the unjust criticism of mis- 
sionaries, she said that the finest block in the 
city is owned and the business carried on by 
a Scotchman, the next in rank by a German, 
and the third by an Englishman; but when 
the sons of missionaries, with similar enter- 
prise and ability, engage successfully in busi- 
ness, it is considered wrong. In settlement 
work they make a great deal of the social ele- 
ment, devoting Thursday evening to the 
Chinese and Friday to the Japanese. They 
have Hawaiian, Chinese and Japanese pas- 
tors, a Roman Catholic priest, and a kinder- 
garten of seventy-five, embracing six nation- 
ali The census of 1822 gave the popula- 
tion of the islands as 130,000, of 1896 as 40,000. 
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For the 
The Song of the Sunshine Club * 


BY KATHARINE LEE BATES 


‘‘What shall I make this morning? ”’ 
The Sunshine Angel said. 

“‘Canary birds and merry words 
And a yellow crocus bed.” 


Chorus 
The Sunshine Angel, dear to God, 
Goes singing on his way, 
Across the hills of goldenrod 
To make a happy day. 


The wings of the Sunshine Angel 
They brushed the willow-trees 

And goldfinch flocks and weathercocks 
And grumble-bumblebees. 


Chorus 


‘*What shall I make this morning? ” 
The Sunshine Angel said. 

““A marigold swamp, a butterfly romp, 
And the curls on a baby’s head.” 


Chorus 


The smile of the Sunshine Angel 
Went into a barberry shrub, 

A meadowlark’s throat with its golden note, 
And the hearts of the Sunshine Club. 


Chorus 





*Written at the request of a “Sunshine Club” of little German girls, 
at the Christodora House, New York, East Side. 


Polly’s Pink Dress. 


BY MARGARET BELL MERRILL 


“But I want to go to the party, Ma! All the girls in 
my class are goin’, an’ there’s to be real ice cream in 
stripes, an’ a swing under the trees.” 

Polly Flynn chewed the string of a much-washed sun- 
bonnet as she spoke, and kicked her foot disconsolately 
against the leg of the table where her mother was ironing. 

“Sure an’ I’d like to have yez go, Polly,’”’ responded Mrs. 
Flynn anxiously, all the time passing her iron with swift, 
skillful strokes over the dainty shirtwaist under her hands. 
‘*But what yez could wear, I’m not the one to tell yez, 
There’s niver a scrap in the house which isn’t patches, an’ 
patches don’t go to no parties of Miss Tarish, bless her 
swate face!” 

With the words Mrs. Flynn set her iron more gently on 
the white ruffles, as if the wearer herself were under the 
stroke. 

“But I don’t mind ’em!”’ Polly put in eagerly. ‘‘Couldn’t 
they be put where they wouldn’t show? There’s that pink 
stuff Mrs. Tarish got for curtains, an’ a spot came on it 
so she gave it away. ’IT'would make a lovely dress, an’ I 
do want to go so bad. There’s goin’ to be real ice cream 
in stripes an’”— 

‘“‘Yez told me that before. Jist wait an’ l’ll see. P’raps 
Mrs. O’Rouke ’Ill let me use her machine a bit. Thin if 
I work avenin’s—today’s Wednesday—Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday—mebbe, run along now. I can’t work with 
yez a-kickin’ the table under me irons.” 

Comforted by a scrap of hope, Polly rushed out to the 
back gate. She had no bosom friend of her own age, so 
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all her joys and woes were chanted to herself as she swung 
jerkily to and fro on the rickety old gate. 

‘“‘A party; pink dress an’ ice cream; pink ice cream an’ 
a swing; a swing on the gate, a swing an’ ice cream,” 
she crooned over and over estatically, her tight little red 
curls wagging up and down in time to the chant. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Fiynn finished the white ruflles care. 
fully, dropped her iron with a clang on the stove, ex- 
changed her work apron for a white one, and, throwing 
the end over her head, slipped out to Mrs. O’Rouke’s. 
Her errand was successful, and Polly went to sleep that 
night with visions of a small, red-haired child, glorified by 
a pink dress, walking proudly up to the great white house 
on the hill. 

Polly Flynn was not the only child in the city who re- 
joiced when Saturday dawned cloudless. On the hill, work- 
men were busy hanging ropes for the swing from the great 
oak on the front lawn. In the rear of the house white- 
capped maids were making ready the long tables, soon to 
be spread with everything eatable that children love and 
long for. 

By three o’clock Louise Tarish, a dainty figure in her 
white gown, with sun glancing across her bright hair, stood 
under the tree welcoming her small guests. She turned for 
a second to speak to a maid, and caught a giggle from 
a golden-haired, blue-clad little lass who stood near. 

“0, isn’t she a freak! She couldn’t be redder if she 
tried.” 

Louise turned quickly to see Polly walking stiffly across 
the lawn toward her. Between tiers of glistening, tightly- 
wound curls, her little face glowed with heat, happiness, 
and the reflection from the pink dress. That dress! Mrs. 
Flynn had snapped the last thread at eleven o’clock the 
night before, and then had viewed the result of her labor 
with satisfaction. To be sure, the cloth had proved to be 
a scant pattern when the spot was cut out, and the dress 
had to be made apron fashion, with a seam up the front. 
She had saved enough to make ruffles, however, so Polly’s 
head rose proudly from a calyx of pinkness, starched and 
ironed in Mrs. Flynn’s best style. 

Louise took the moist little hand and smiled kindly into 
the radiant blue eyes lifted to hers. 

‘“‘T am glad you came, Polly dear,’ she said, and the 
smile and speech filled Polly’s already-full heart to burst- 
ing. She only turned a shade redder and gulped in re- 
sponse, but Louise understood. 

‘You would like to swing, I know,’ she added. ‘‘ Manice, 
will you take Polly over to the swing?” 

The sweet-faced little girl addressed smiled shyly at the 
new comer. Polly smiled in return, walked confidingly over 
to her side, and the two ran off together. 

‘*Elsie, please don’t spoil Polly’s afternoon—and mine,” 
Louise whispered to the little girl in blue, 

A red flush mounted up to the yellow curls and Elsie 
said eagerly, ‘‘’Deed I wont, Miss Tarish. I didn’t know 
you heard. I’m awfully sorry, but she did look so funny! 
I’ll go and help her swing.” 

In the games which followed, Polly’s shining head and 
Polly’s bubbling laugh were everywhere. ‘‘O, it’s the joy 
o’ the world!” she sighed once as she stopped to tie her 
shoe. Then with a dash she was back in the circle again. 

‘*Look out, Polly. There’s a long thread hanging from 
your skirt. You’ll trip. Let me break it.” 

Elsie caught the thread and pulled as she spoke. Alas, 
for Polly’s joy! Mrs. O’Rouke’s machine was a chain 
stitch, and Mrs. Flynn in her haste had not tied all the 
threads. At the strain, a yawning hole opened near the 
bottom ruffle. Elsie unconsciously pulled harder trying to 
break the thread, and Polly stood fascinated and horror- 
stricken at the rapidly-lengthening gap. Was it a bad 
dream, or was her beautiful pink dress falling to pieces? 
The thread snapped at the throat and both children stood 
agast. The opening stretched from collar to hem, piti- 
lessly revealing Polly’s red flannel petticoat. 

“O, O,” she gasped piteously, then turned upon Elsie. 
“You did it,” she said accusingly. Then, as she heard 
a suffocated gurgle, her voice rang with outraged pride. 
“You did it a-purpose! °O, I want to go home!” 
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In an agony of shame, blinded by smart- 
ing tears, she turned to rush toward the 
gate, but found her face hidden in a cloud 
of cool, sweet-smelling whiteness. 

**Come into the house with me, dear,” 
Louise whispered. 

Polly stumbled by her side up the steps, 
across the wide veranda and into the 
great, cool hall. In Louise’s own room, 
the pink dress and red petticoat were 
laid aside and replaced by soft, white, 
ruffled things which to Polly’s blurred 
vision looked dainty enough for angels. 

“They were my little sister’s, who 
died,” Louise said softly, as she swiftly 
buttoned and tied and patted the gar- 
ments into place. 


“They do belong to an angel, then,” 
Polly said suddenly, smiling through her 
tears. 

“They are yours now. Your hair is 
just the color of hers.” 

A little later, when all traces of tears 
were washed away, Polly, in a maze of 
wonder at herself, sat beside Louise at 
the long table and ate the ice cream with 
stripes in it. Once a shuddering sob 
caught her at the thought of the pink 
dress, but then she looked down, and 
patted the soft skirts tenderly. 

When she came into the great hall to 
say good-by, Louise tucked a bundle 
into her hand. 

“That is your dress, and one or two 
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other things belonging to my little sister 
with your hair. Come to see me soon, 
dear.” 

As Polly turned away hugging her 
bundle, a little blue arm slipped through 
hers. 

“‘T was truly awful sorry, Polly, though 
I couldn’t help laughing at first. An’ 
deed I didn’t do it on purpose.” 

Polly whirled about quickly. 

**Course you didn’t,” she said heartily. 
‘I’m awful sorry I said you did. I was 
so—s’prised. But I like you now.” 

The two looked shyly at each other for 
a moment. Then the red head and the 
golden one met, and Polly turned happily 
to the door. 





The Home and Its Outlook 


The Desire 


Give me no mansions ivory white, 
Nor palaces of pearl! and gold ; 
Give me a child for all delight 
Just four years old. 


Give me no wings of rosy shine, 
Nor snowy raiment, fold on fold, 
Give me a little boy all mine 
Just four years old. 


Give me no gold and starry crown, 
Nor harps, nor palm-branches unrolled, 
Give me a nestling head of brown 
Just four years old. 


Give me a cheek that’s like the peach, 

Two arms to clasp me from the cold, 

And all my heaven’s within my reach 
Just four years old. 


Dear God, You give me from Your skies 
A little Paradise to hold, 
As Mary once her Paradise, 
Just four years old. 
— Katharine Tynan, in The Spectator. 





We gave some account 
last week of the life 
of the poet Richard H. Stoddard. We 
wonder whether any of our readers 
noticed how he climbed to his heights of 
literary influence? Anyone who asserted 
that he was an uneducated man would be 
laughed at. Yet his education, after 
some early years at school, was wholly 
self-attained, the result of perseverance 
by a studious mind in the discipline of 
the best reading, the best attainable com- 
panionship and continual efforts at self- 
expression, in the intervals of bread- 
winning. The foundry boy might have 
had a good time with other boys—as the 
average thoughtless boy reckons a good 
time—he preferred to reserve much of 
his leisure for study and he had his re- 
ward in an education far more thorough 
and available than many a lad gains in 
school and college. The moral is some- 
what threadbare, but it is well to have it 
freshened up in so striking a modern 
instance. The means the poet used are 
within the grasp of most of us in larger 
orin smaller measure. Life is strenuous 
and work is hard, but neither quite ex- 
clude deliberate and persevering effort 
for self-culture. But in proportion as 
we have little time and nervous energy 
to give, we must be careful to work with 
an intelligent plan and with the best in- 
strumcnts of culture—that is, the great 
books of the world. 


A Self-Educated Poet 


The Fighting Instinct in Boys 


The discussion started by Dr. Forbush 
in our columns many weeks ago on this 
subject seems to have lost nothing of its 
interest and continues to afford material 
to our correspondents both for praise and 
blame. His article has supplied the text 
also for an interesting symposium in the 
May number of the Lend a Hand Record, 
in which three well-known educators of 
boys take part with the editor, Mr. 
W. M. F. Round. The two who have 
gained experience mainly in dealing with 
reform schools and so with a criminal 
class of boys, agree in disapproval of the 
position assumed by Dr. Forbush and 
would repress the fighting instinct alto- 
gether. On the other hand, Mr. Call, 
superintendent of schools in Ansonia, 
Ct., and Mr. Round himself, with some 
qualifications and exceptions, are inclined 
to agree at least with the fundamental 
positions of the article, and to allow the 
expression of the fighting instinct at cer- 
tain times and under certain provoca- 
tions. 

Last week our own Mr. Martin, in the 
Conversation Corner, drew a pathetic 
imaginative picture of ‘intelligent, rea- 
soning human boys—that actually fight 
with their fellow animals, seeming to en- 
joy hurting them as much as they can, 
and even thinking it right to do so,” in 
which we are not mistaken, we think, in 
finding another echo of the discussion— 
which does not, however, meet the point 
raised by Dr. Forbush, who certainly did 
not propose to encourage fighting for the 
pleasure of it. 

We print this week some extracts from 
Thomas Hughes, in which (in a famous 
chapter of his Tom Brown at Rugby) he 
treats the subject on lines which Dr. For- 
bush would approve. Here for the pres- 
ent, we must leave the matter, only ask- 
ing our correspondents in writing about 
it to stick to the real questions at issue. 
Nobody doubts, we suppose, the existence 
of the fighting instinct in boys. Is it 
wholly of an evil heredity? Are parents 
and educators to labor for its total sup- 
pression? Has it any place in present 
life? If not, how is its place in a boy’s 
education to be supplied? And if it is to 
be allowed some part, what shall that 
part be and under what conditions and in 
what circumstances is it right for boys to 
fight? Light from present experience, 
rather than ideal theory, on these sub- 


jects would be welcome, from educators, 
parents—and especially, if it were attain- 
able, from the boys themselves. 





Odd Homes of Birds 


BY ©. A. PARKER 


What guides our feathered neighbors 
in the remarkable choice of building sites 
they so often display ? 

Instinct? Was it instinct which led a 
wren—one of those funny, plucky morsels 
of birds with a propensity for odd loca- 
tions—to establish herself upon an outside 
window sill of a country schoolhouse? 
It is an open question, but the outcome 
of the experiment proved it a happy one. 
The shutter with its broken slat was left 
closed ; Jenny Wren, fed and petted by 
the school, built her nest, laid her eggs 
and raised her family, in the spot which 
tradition would have pronounced one of 
the most unsafe she could select. 

Less fortunate because less courageous 
was a certain bird in blue which set up 
housekeeping in a mail box on my neigh- 
bor’s porch. Pleased with her new ten- 
ant the mistress of the larger home kept 
the smaller one under strict surveillance 
and for a time all went well. But before 
the eggs were hatched there was a meet- 
ing of a woman’s society at the big house. 
This was too much for the mistress of the 
little one. She left it and she did not 
come back. 

Did instinct lead a pair of sparrows to 
decide upon an electric light globe as a 
depository of material for one of their 
ugly structures called by courtesy a nest, 
and to persist in using it though the stuff 
was removed every day ; and still to per- 
sist when, the straw having been left for 
once undisturbed, it took fire at night and 
they barely escaped with their lives ? 

And what of the swallow who elected 
to make a home for herself and family in 
the machinery of a windmill, upon the 
outer edge of a wheel revolving on an 
average once in two seconds? Why did 
she choose a location entailing so much 
difficulty, and such peril of life and limb ? 
Did she enjoy her dizzy rides upon the 
wheel, the shaking and creaking of the 
mill and the excitement of being obliged 
adroitly to dodge the sails whenever she 
went abroad or returned to her home ? 

Another seemingly perverse selection 
of a site was that of a pair of water wag- 
tails who built their house upon the frame- 
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work beneath a railway carriage which 
made a daily trip of forty miles. On 
these trips the wife journeyed with the 
home while the head of the house waited 
at the starting point for her return. 
This arrangement suggests several queries 
aside from the one as to why this par- 
ticular building spot was chosen—rather, 
why it was not abandoned when its mova- 
ble nature was discovered. Why did not 
the husband accompany his wife and 
family on the journeys, or, if only one 
was to go, why was not he that one? 
Was he a more timid traveler than she, 
or did the mother bird feel more at ease 
concerning her eggs, and later her babies, 
because accompanying them herself? Or 
was she really fond of travel ? 

Perhaps a like inclination led a robin 
to erect her home upon the main frame 
of an engine. Hers was a traveled 
family surely as was that of the other 
robins who built in a covered wagon 
loaded for a journey and left standing for 
a few days. Doubtless they were sur- 
prised, perhaps dismayed, when the 
wagon began to move, but they did not 
desert their home and were therefore 
given a free ride of two hundred miles 
and back again. 

It may be supposed also that travel 
was not anticipated by the pair of red- 
starts who made their nest upon the col- 
lision spring of a railway carriage not 
then in use. Five eggs were laid and the 
kind-hearted station. master left his little 
tenants in undisturbed possession of the 
car as long as possible. But urgent need 
of it arose and it was sent out upon the 
road. The trip lasted four days; at its 
close five lively youngsters were found in 
the nest. Apparently one or both parents 
had taken the journey. What they 
thought of the strange affair dull, mor- 
tal minds can only conjecture. 

In this connection another problem 
presses for solution. The hearing of 
birds is said to be marvelously acute. 
This seems to give added emphasis to the 
question why the creaking windmill 
should have been chosen for a location, 
or the shrieking engine; why a pair of 
wagtails should have made their home in 
the hollow beneath a railway sleeper; 
why others of the same species chose to 
set up housekeeping in a thunderous 
brass foundry, and still others near a 
quarry, within a few yards of the place 
where blasting was in progress; why 
some sparrows out looking up a location, 
decided upon a railway gong. Are the 
tremendous noises that startle our ears 
beyond reach of the tiny ones which con- 
versely catch sounds far two fine for our 
clumsy hearing ? 

Coming back to the question of instinct, 
and conceding that in general it guides 
the birds in their choice of building spots, 
freaks of selection like certain ones herein 
cited indicate that there are exceptions 
where its leading is unfelt or unheeded. 
We may naturally suppose that in many 
cases the little builders do not recognize 
the use of the object which they fix upon 
as a location, when the choice is made. 
They find what appears to be a favorable 
spot for a home and they begin work. 
But why are they sometimes so deter- 
mined to carry out their purpose in the 
face of obstacles and discouragements, 
like the sparrows in the electric light 
globe, and a pair of wrens who persisted 
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day after day in their attempts to build 
in the top of a pump? Who knows? It 
may be that instinct warns and they 
perversely refuse to listen. If so, shall 
mortals dare to censure ? 

But however we may call in question 
the wisdom or good taste of these our 
feathered friends in some instances, we 
can duly admire the charming eccentricity 
shown by a pair of California humming 
birds who hollowed out a big La France 
rosebud and thus made for their tiny 
selves and tinier babies a delightful, 
dainty little dwelling. 





Thomas Hughes on Fighting 


There is a certain kind of fellow—we 
who are used to studying boys all know 
him well enough—of whom you can pre- 
dict with almost positive certainty, after 
he has been a month at school, that he 
is sure to have a fight, and with almost 
equal certainty that he will have but 
one. Tom Brown was 01e of these; and 


as it is our well-weighed intention te give 


a full, true and correct account of Tom’s 
only single combat with a school-fellow 
in the manner of our old fnend Bell’s 
Life, let those young persons whose 
stomachs are not strong, or who think 
a good set-to with weapons which God 
has given to us all, an uncivilized, uo. 
Christian, or ungentlemanly affair, just 
skip this chapter at once, for it won’t be 
to their taste... . 

After all, what would life be without 
fighting, I should like to know? From 
the cradle to the grave. fighting, rightly 
understood, is the business, the real, 
highest, bonestest business of every son 
of man. Every one who is worth his 
salt has his enemies, who must be beaten, 
be they evil thoughts and habits in him 
self, or spiritual wickedness in high 
places, or Russians, or border ruftians, 
or Bill, Tom, or Harry, who will not let 
him live his life in quiet until he has 
thrashed them. ... 

Boys will quarrel, and when they quar- 
rel will sometimes fight. Fighting with 
fists is the natural and English way for 
English boys to settle their quarrels. 
What substitute for it is there, or ever 
was there, among any nation under the 
sun? What would you like to see take 
its place ? 

Learn to box, then, as you learn to play 
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cricket and football. Not one of you will 
be the worse, but very much the better 
for learning to box well. Should you 
never have to use it in earnest, there’s no 
exercise in the world so good for the tem- 
per, and for the muscles of the back and 
legs. 

As to fighting, keep out of it if you can, 
by all means. When the time comes, if 
it ever should, that you have to say 
“Yes,” or “No” to a challenge to fight, 
say “No” if you can—only take care you 
make it clear to yourself why you say 
“No.” It’s a proof of the highest cour- 
age, if done from true Christian motives. 
It’s quite right and justifiable, if done 
from a simple aversion to physical pain 
and danger. But don’t say ‘No,’ be- 
cause you fear a licking, and say or think 
it’s because you fear God, for that’s 
neither Christian nor honest. And if 
you do fight, fight it out; and don’t give 
in while you can stand and see.—From 
Tom Brown’s School Days. 





If I knew what to omit I would ask no 
other knowledge. A man who knew 
what to omit would make an Iliad of a 
daily paper.—R. L. Stevenson. 








“On every box. A Woman in Red. 
Never take another instead. 


ELECTR 


SilverPolish 


Q 
SILICON 


When a dealer says another ‘‘is just as 
good” remember that’s ‘‘shop talk” which 
means greater profit for him but loss for 
you. Its unlike all others, it’s best, 

“SILICON,” 30 Cliff Street, New York. 
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THE DUCHESSE GLOVE 


Will not disappoint you. Order a sample pair. 
We guarantee you the best giove made, 


Price, with Clasps, $1.50; Foster Lace, $1.75 
Sent everywhere by mail. Postage, 2c. pair 
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JAS. BOSS ‘“taz" 
Watch Case 


It’s the only gold filled case that has proved 
its wearing quality by test of time. Made, 
sold and worn since 1853. Remember this 
when buying a watch, and insist on hav- 
ing a Boss case with the Keystone trade- 
mark —stam ped inside. 
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is a Guarantee 
of 25 years 
behind every 

















Send for booklet. 
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The Conversation Corner 


“From India’s Coral Strand” 


HIS appropriately follows the pic- 

tures “‘ from Green)and’s icy moun- 

tains,” printed two weeks ago, 

with notes of Dr. Grenfell’s Deep Sea 

Mission work in that region. Miss Mil- 

lard of the Bombay Mission (now in this 

country), who first interested us in the 

**blindies ” there, sends these photographs 
and a letter to you children. 


Dear Cornerers: It is a long time since I 
have written you anythiug about the Bombay 
Blind school. Every letter from there 
tells of its improvement and growth. 
One of our native Christians writes 
me: ‘‘You would be surprised to 
hear how splendidly our school is 
getting on. The new bungalow is a 
great addition.” [What is a bunga- 
low, children?] You will see in one 
of the pictures the children stringing 
seeds on thread for screens, which 
are both pretty and useful, as they 
serve to keep out the glare. In the 
other photograph you will find some 
of them at their books. Do they not 
look happy? [wonder if you enjoy 
your books as much as they do! I 
have been looking for David, the 
musician, but conclude that he is in 
the house practicing on his baby 
organ! 

I must tell you the story of one of 
these little “‘ blindies,” Anandi, or Joy. She 
was left by friends during the famine to beg by 
the roadside. She was told to sit gazing at the 
sun until they came back, and her eyes, though 
dead and useless, are still looking up in a most 
pathetic way. She sat until it grew dark aud 
she heard the wild beasts of the forest roaring 
about her. She called for help and after what 
seemed to her many hours some one found and 
took her to afamine relief camp. Then she 
realized that her own friends had deserted 
her. She is now one of the brightest and 
happiest of all the “ Blindies,”’ and is beloved 
by every one. I am sure you will agree with 
me that it is a blessed privilege to help these 
forty-five or fifty blind children to 
live happy and useful lives rather 
than to have them spend their days 
as beggars on the street. “Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these, ye have done it unto 
Me.”’ A. L. M. 


How beautiful is that word of 
the Master, whether inscribed on 
the front of the shore hospital in 
Labrador, or echoing back from 
the home of the blind children in 
India! Cornerers will remember 
that we have two boys whom we 
support there, “‘ Blind David,” and 
Vinayek. The latter I hope soon 
to tell you more about ; the Corner 
fund for the former needs eleven 
dollars more to secure his support 
for the present year. Those of you who 
keep Corner Scrap-books will find the full 
account of them in April 12, 1902. 

After printing that story about our 
“Blindies” I got letters from two little 
girls born in India, the children of mis- 
sionaries ; isn’t it strange that whatever 
country is mentioned in the Corner, a boy 
or girl pops up somewhere to tell us that 
they live there, or used to live there, also! 


My Dear Mr. Martin: I have become in- 
terested in your Corner and want to join. I 
am a little girl seven years old, and my father 
is a minister. I was born away round the 


other side of the world in India, where my 
papa and mamma were missionaries. Some- 
times they call me “‘the little Hindu.” On 
Sunday afternoon my papa gives me what we 
call a “Sunday talk,” sometimes Bible sto- 
ries, sometimes about when he was a little 
boy, and sometimes about India. 

Pomona, Fla. EVANGELINE L. 

That little girl’s name would fit her to 
go back to India some day and teach the 
gospel to the children there—who knows 


but she may ? 


My Dear Mr. Martin: I have read the Con- 
versation Corner for a long time, and would 


like to be a Cornerer. I am eight years old. 
My father and motber are missionaries here in 
India. They are going to take me to America 
soon. I have never been before. I suppose 
some Cornerers will want to know about 
natives. They have big nose-rings and ear- 
rings. They first prick a hole in the ear or 
nose, and then make it bigger by putting 
sticks or painted palm-leaf, rolled up, in it, 
until it is quite big enough to hold the jewels 
they want to put in. Some people put ear- 
rings on their little babies. Poor people who 
have no money to buy elegant jewelry buy big 
lead rings that bear their ears down till they 
split open. You can send to mein New York. 


Tindivanam, India. CHARLOTTE W. 


How sad and cruel that the children of 
benighted races must be tortured in order 
to wear showy and gaudy jewelry. I con- 
fess however that I occasionally see An- 
glo-Saxon ears pierced like those of ig- 
norant heathen to hold rings, and even 
Boston newspapers have long and silly 
accounts of the trinkets and gewgaws 
which certain fashionable folk like to 
display, and which must cost hundreds, 
perhaps thousands of dollars. But you 
Corner girls could easily tell them the 
kind of ornament recommended in the 
New Testament! 








For the Old Folks 
The lacking lines of verse beginning, 


Is it true, O Christ in heaven, 


(Corner, May 9) are: 

And the anguish of the singer 

Makes the sweetness of the strain? 
The poem is said to be Helen Hunt 
Jackson’s, and may be sought in her poet- 
ical compilations. A Maine sea-captain 
sends the following about it: 
... About eighteen years ago I attended 
church in Sydney, Australia, and during the 
service read one stanza, written in 
pencil on the fly-leaf of the hymn- 
book, “‘Is it true, O Christ in heaven,”’ 
etc. It struck me so forcibly that I 
committed it to memory. Whether it 
was written correctly I do not know, 
neither was the author’s name given. 
I hope to see the true version and the 
author’s name. My wifeand I always 
read the Corner page with interest. 

Thomaston, Me. F. D. W. 


Thank you, Captain ; over forty 
years ago I met in the far Northa 
captain from your town, carry- 
ing Professor Chadbourne’s expe- 
dition in the ‘‘old Nautilus” to 
**Greenland’s icy mountains”’—I 
wonder if he is living now. How 
singular that the stray lines of 
this Massachusetts poetess— 
daughter of Professor Fiske of Amherst, 
of saintly memory—should have been 
penciled in a hymn-book on the other side 
of the globe, and there read by a Maine 
‘*master mariner” and brought back in 
his memory to answer the Connecticut 
lady’s query a score of years later! 





The “queer old hymn’”’ asked for (May 
9) proves to have been a famous one of 
Charles Wesley, and is reported by many 
correspondents, generally as in Methodist 
hymn-books, although it is found in our 
old-time ‘‘ Watts and Select,”’ 
number 369, under the title of 
“The Beatific Vision.” Three 
stanzas are in Robinson’s Spirit- 
ual Songs ; the lady in ‘‘ The Stone 
House,” Newark, N. J., sends 
seven, and a Kentucky minister 
eight, with this note: 


Doubtless some one nearer Boston 
has answered the request of A. M. T., 
but as she desires to have “all the 
stanzas,” it is probable that no one 
else will find so many. This is from 
the hymn-book of the Methodist 


set to the tune of ‘“ Willoughby.” 
I have been a minister of this church 
for thirty-two years, and never heard 
it sung in the church service. 
Morganfield, Ky. G. E. F. 
Referring to Julian’s Dictionary of 
Hymnology I find full note of the hymn, 
as being in Wesley’s Hymns and Sacred 
Poems, 1749, and as having “interwoven 
itself into the personal spiritual history 
of Methodists more completely than any 
other hymn by C. Wesley.” 
Come on, my partners in distress, 
My comrades through this wilderness, 
Who still your bodies feel: 


Awhile forget your griefs and fears, 
And look beyond this vale of tears, 


To that celestial hill. 


Episcopal Church, South, now in use, - 
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The Campaign 


of Testimony’ 


XI. The Testimony in the Capital of the Gentile World 


By Pror. EpwaArp I. BoswortH 


1. The completion of the history. Luke 
began with the testimony in Jerusalem, 
the capital of the Jewish world. He 
traced step by step its progress from the 
Jew to the Gentile, accomplished through 
the testimony of witnesses empowered by 
the Holy Spirit. Now that the chief wit- 
ness is established in R»me, the capital of 
the Gentile world “‘ testifying the kingdom 
of God” the author’s work is accom- 


- plished. These days in R»me represent 


in epitome the whole course of the move. 
ment. The apostle calls the leaders 
of the Ghetto and bears his testimony to 
them. Some of them believe; probably 
a larger number disbelieve. The unbe- 
lieving majority are warned; and then 
the witness turns to the Gentiles. The 
author dramatically represents as the 
last words of the great witness an ex- 
pression of his determination to turn 
from Jews to Gentiles and his confidence 
that the Gentiles will hear: ‘‘ Be it known 
unto you that this salvation of God is 
sent unto the Gentiles; they will also 
hear.” Then for two years he continued 
his testimony and the gospel was estab- 
lished in the center of the world. 

Although the author’s work as pre- 
viously outlined [1: 8] was now com- 
pleted, it is entirely possible that he 
planned to write a third volume. The 
present volume closes with a suggestion 
of interesting matter in reserve. Certain 
great questions cry out foranswer: What 
was the result of Paul’s appeal to Cesar? 
What was the effect of his two years of 
unhindered preaching upon the life of the 
great city? It is noticeable that his first 
volume, the Gospel, closed as does this 
volume, namely, with a complete account 
of one period of history but with certain 
great questions crying out for answer. 
It brings to completion its account of 
Jesus’ life, death, and resurrection, and 
ends with his great commission to his 
disciples to preach to all nations. The 
query of course instantly arises, How did 
they execute his commission? To the 
answering of this question he devoted his 
second volume. If a third volume was 
projected there is no evidence that it was 
ever undertaken. 

2. The word of God not bound. One 
source of great satisfaction to Paul in 
these years of Roman imprisonment must 
have been the discovery that, though he 
was bound, the word of God was not 
bound. He gives expression to this 
thought in 2 Tim. 2: 9, “I suffer hard- 
ship as a malefactor, but the word of God 
is not bound.” He could@still deliver his 
testimony. The leaders of the Ghetto 
were willing to go to him at the earliest 
possible moment. No prejudicial mes- 
sage from the Jerusalem authorities had 
reached these Roman Jews [v. 21], per- 
haps because there had been no opportu- 
nity for such communication during the 
winter, These Jews were apparently glad 
to hear from an authoritative source an 
account of this famous new sect [v. 22]. 
One wonders why they had not inquired 
about it from some of the Christians in 
the Roman Church. Perhaps because the 


*Comments on the International Sunday School 
Lesson for June 14. Text, Acts 28: 16-24, 30, 31. 


Roman Christians were scattered over 
the city, holding apparently only house 
meetings [Rom. 16: 5, 14]. The majority 
of them were Gentiles, and none of them 
were persons of distinction sufficient to 
attract the prominent men of the Ghetto. 

Paul soon became a famous character 
in the barracks [Phil. 1: 12, 18]. The sol- 
dier that was chained to him was proba- 
bly relieved every few hours, so that 
many were brought into this close con- 
tact with him. They had opportunity to 
talk with him about his interesting ad- 
ventures and travels [2 Cor. 11: 23-27]. 
They heard him welcome and consult 
with messengers from distant churches. 
They saw him kneel and pray with the 
various members of the body of young 
associates whom he dispatched from time 
to time on errands of importance to dis- 
tant churches. They heard him dictate 
to his amanuensis the first draft of his 
letters to these churches. A Roman 
soldier was the first to hear the epistles 
to the Philippians, the Ephesians, the 
Colossians and Philemon. These soldier 
guards heard him preach to those who 
visited him, and in time perhaps many 
of the soldiers themselves visited him 
when they were off duty. No wonder 
that an impression was made upon “the 
whole pretorian guard and all the rest.” 
These soldiers went campaigning up and 
down the world spreading the gospel. 

The prison experience gave birth to 
some of the letters that have most 
strongly influenced the life and thought 
of the world. Beautiful thoughts about 
Jesus Christ, his power and his glory, 
shaped themselves with new clearness 
during these prison years. If Paul could 
have only realized that these thoughts 
were to enrich the life of a world, then 
undiscovered, and to be increasingly in- 
fluential for nineteen centuries, with 
what amazement would he have said: 
“T suffer as a malefactor, but the word 
of God is not bound.” 

3. The campaign stillin progress. God’s 
fulfillment of his purposes has always ex- 
ceeded the expectation of his prophets. 
The enterprise in which Paul engaged 
with such enthusiasm was not to be com- 
pleted in a few decades, as he seems to 
have anticipated that it would be. The 
world which is the scene of the achieve- 
ment is larger than the world of his day. 
But the essential elements in the situa- 
tion are unchanged. The end to be 
achieved is the same, a civilization of 
brotherly men who worship God in Christ. 
The testimony is the same—a report of 
increasing interest, strengthening sympa- 
thy and deepening peace, as a result of 
association with the spirit of the invisi- 
ble Christ. In order that the world may 
be evangelized it must do more than hear 
the gospel. It must understand the gos- 
pel. It must comprehend the simple 
privilege and duty that confronts every 
man, namely, the loving recognition of 
Jesus as his Lord. There are people 
within a stone’s throw of most churches 
who are not in this sense evangelized. 
The Christian world will never in this 
sense be evangelized until the rank and 
file of the church supplement the preach- 
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ing of the gospel by utilizing the ordi- 
nary relationships of life in explaining 
through their own testimony what it is to 
become a disciple of Jesus Christ. It is 
by this method that Jesus proposed to 
realize his vision of the kingdom of 
brotherly men, and it will succeed. 

Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 

Doth his successive journeys run ; 


His kingdom stretch from shore to shore, 
Till moons shall wax and wane no more. 


Congregationalists in Scotland 


The Scottish Congregational Union this 
second week of May held its annual meeting 
in Aberdeen, a city of cold granite but of 
warm hearts. Several of its pulpits were oc- 
cupied on the Sunday preceding by special 
preachers. On Monday evening a company of 
nearly 300 delegates and friends was enter- 
tained in the Art Gallery ef the city by Mr. 
and Mrs. Leith. Principal Salmond on behalf 
of the United Free Church, welcomed the 
guests, and claimed for Congregationalism 
that it had brought a message of life and hope 
to the Northern part of this country, when 
things were stagnant and almost dead in the 
Scottish Church. Professor Cowan, of the 
Theological Faculty of Aberdeen University, 
took part also in the welcome and said that, 
while there might be differences between Con- 
gregationalists and Presbyterians in matters 
of church government, he had never met any 
one who could tell him the difference between 
the doctrines they preached. On the same 
evening, a sermon on behalf of the London 
Missionary Society was preached by Rev. 
Gaorge Gladstone of Glasgow, who is one of 
our most inspiring speakers on social and 
public questions. Rev. Dr. Garvie of Montrose 
presided. A point of novel interest came up 
in connection with the appointment of two 
ladies who had been sent by churches to rep- 
resent them, The president showed his sym- 
pathy with this new departure in reply to a 
speaker who disliked it as an innovation. 
Dr. Garvie held it was a plain principle of 
Congregationalism that individual churches 
were responsible for their action in such a 
choice, and the union should be prepared to 
allow the representation. 

It was made clear at the Women’s Meeting 
held subsequently that the appointment of 
lady delegates will be encouraged in future, 
Rev. Alexander Wilson, Paisley, was chosen 
chairman for next year. The English Edu- 
cation Bill came in for additional answer. It 
is hopeful that in view of further one-sided 
legislation Scottish and English Noncon- 
formists will stand side by side in the strug- 
gle for religious liberty and the rights of con- 
science. The noteworthy event was the 
thoughtful retiring address of Dr. Garvie. 
It was a plea for the importance of the New 
Testament doctrine of the church and an em- 
phatic testimony to the worth and supremacy 
of preaching as a function of the church. 
Preaching, he said, was even more important 
than prayer, as God’s message to man was 
more important than man’s appeal to God. 
The message of the Christian preacher must 
be evangelical, experimental and ethical. 
This threefold note was developed in criti- 
cism of other tendencies of today. The re- 
sponse that followed showed that the speaker 
had produced a deep impregsion. 

The union will probably meet next year at 
Greenock. 

Glasgow, May 15. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic,-May 31—June 6. The Best Use of 
Sunday. Neh. 8: 9-12; Matt. 12:1-8; John 
5: 9-18. 

Rest in cessation of work. Change of work. Wor- 
ship and service. Christian hospitality vs. self-in- 
dulgence. What is the ideal Sunday, and how far 
do you attain it? 

(For prayer meeting editorial see page 756:] 





W. M. BR. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Heredity and Social Progress 


The subject of this book* is one of 
great practical moment, of much com- 
plexity and obscurity, and of wide theo- 
retical differences. A discussion in this 
field to be profitable must be thoroughly 
intelligible. Professor Patten has taken 
much pains by announcements of the im- 
mediate object and by repeated summa- 
tions to make his presentation clear and 
consecutive. Yet, if we understand by 
an intelligible discussion one which puts 
us in fuller possession of the problem and 
makes us better able to interpret its 
familiar phenomena, we shall hardly re- 
gard the present treatise as perspicuous. 
The shadows of commanding generaliza- 
tion flit before the mind, we seem to be 
arriving at the substance of things, but 
the impressions slip away, and our daily 
experiences remain much as they were, in- 
terwoven, obscure, variable and perplex- 
ing. 

The author in reaching his conclusions 
assumes some simple state and traces its 
rerults deductively. Innumerable modi- 
fying conditions are passed lightly, or not 
considered at all. Thus the fundamental 
question breached in the discussion is, 
how is the surplus of economic power to 
be transformed into permanent social 
prosperity. The implication is that there 
is some necessary and universal move- 
ment by which this transformation is 
accomplished. The unending differences 
which underlie this fact of a ‘‘social sur- 
plus,” and the consequent variety of 
movements which may follow from it, are 
not taken into consideration. 

Herein lies an incurable weakness of 
‘empirical philosophy as applied to social 
phenomena. It grasps the premises in- 
adequately with only a partial apprehen- 
sion of their true nature, and yet expects 
that comprehensive conclusions can be 
deductively obtained from them. It dis- 
cusses moral problems in terms ef physi. 
cal relations, and so confounds both the 
facts and the connections which lie be- 
tween them. As the questions of per- 
sonal and social life arise under both 
terms, physical and spiritual, they must 
be considered under both terms if the 
result is to be truly intelligible. If we 
raise anew all the familiar questions 
which beset our social experience, trea. 
ttises like the one under consideration 
pass into the background and lose their 


expianatory power. 
JOHN BAsoom. 


RELIGION 


The Emphasized Bible, a new translation, by 
Joseph Bryant ee Vol. L., Genesis— 
: Ruth; Vol. IL., Samuel—Psalms; Vol. III. 
Pate ie Malaeki. F. H. Revell ‘Co. “$2.06 
net per volume. 
Dr. Rotherham’s critically emphasized New 
Testamentis wellknown. This larger work is 
a new translation of the whole Bible, of which 
these volumes complete the Old Testament 
from the revised text of Ginsburg. It is in- 
tended as a companion to and not a substitute 
for the usual versions. The author’s purpose 
is to bring out by eloser renderings and by in- 
dentations ard marks of emphasis, the true 
meaning and proportion of the text. In fall 
chapters of introduction the translator ex- 
plains the purpose and effect of his method 
aud in special notes takes up a few of the 


*Heredity and Social Progress, by Simon N. Patten. 
pp. 215. Macmillan Co, $1.25. 


more pressing problems of criticism and in- 
terpretation. His position is conservative, 
but he allows himself the widest liberty in 
variation from the received versions. The 
work appeals alike to those who study with 
the Hebrew text before them and to the 
student of the Bible in English. 


— > in Ceetgpen Character, Work and 
. W. L. Watkinson. First 

an Recon a Berles. 1 ._ PP. 260, 256. F. H. Revell 
It isa nouns poe oll mind, both in the re- 
sults of experience and the results of reading 
which has given us these delightful chapters 
of interpretation for Christian service and 
experience. Mr. Watkinson is one of the 
best known Wesleyan ministers of England; 
these forcible, genial and poetic studies of the 
spiritual life should introduce him to a multi- 
tude of American readers. 

From Love to Praise, by Herrick Johnso 

D. D., LL. D. °. 182, Weetmiaster Press. 76 

cents‘ net. 
This small volume of sermons contains little 
of intellectual stimulus but much of fervor 
and straightforward putting of evangelical 
truth. They were evidently born of an homi- 
letic mind and only the rare vivacity of Dr. 
Johnson’s thought keeps the mechanical divi- 
sions from destroying the vitality of the ser- 
mons. They must have been winged arrows as 
they came from the preacher’s lips, but little of 
their power remains. 

The Other riko ~§ Lyman Abbott. pp. 120. 

Outlook Co. $1.0 
Testimonies of the aathae'e experience con- 
cerning the immortal life, which is to him so 
much nearer than another world that he con- 
ceives of itas the otherroom. The publishers 
have surrounded small printed pages with 
wide wastes of white paper. 


Jewish Forerunners of Christianity, by 
Adaiph Di Danziger. pp. 326. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


An esd popular handbook by a Jewish 
scholar sketching the period of Hebrew his- 
tory in which the race emerged from tribal 
into cosmopolitan life. The treatment of the 
religious and ethical agreement between Jesus 
and the Jewish thinkers before and after him 
is as full and clear as any within the reach of 
the general reader. The judgment, toil and 
patience of the writer are exemplified in the 
choice of passages from the Talmud, setting 
forth the life and death of Jesus and the fig- 
ures of Hillel Shammai and Rabbi Juda. 
Answers to Prayer ey George Muller’s 


Narratives, compiled b C. Brooks. pp. 
28. Paper. Bible institute Featuineas Assn. 


Life and _ Destin Fob by Felix;Adler. pp. 141. 
McClure, Phillips 
Mr. Felix Adler isa vo figure in the reli- 
gious world, and his observations on things 
religious and ethical are always worthy of 
serious consideration. The present volume 
is a collection of the most characteristic of 
his sayings. The thoughts are so penetrative 
and original that the book repays careful 
reading. 
BIOGRAPHY 


The Kaiser’s Speeches, translated and edited 
with annotations by Wolf von Schierbrand. pp. 
332. Harper & Bros. $2.50 n 


It is the opinion of the comeiier and editor of 
these speeches by the most picturesque figure 
among living monarchs that their effect has, 
on the whole, been good. He writes, how- 
ever, with no prejudice to prevent his seeing 
their bad as well as good side, and his intro- 
ductions are jadicial as well as interesting— 
bringing the separate speeches into focus for 
the reader with the conditions which called 
them forth. The beok is an admirable and 
quite indispensable authority for the study of 
contemporary politics ; and an interesting pic- 
ture of a remarkable character. The trans- 
lation must have been difficult, but has given 
us the speeches in virile and idiomatic Eng- 
lish. A striking portrait of the German em- 
peror is prefixed. 

Charlotte Mary Yonge, OF Christabel Cole- 

ridge. pp.391. Macmilla 
Miss Yonge, or the author of The Heir of 
Redely ffe—to quote an almost better known 
name—is the only person who ever ventured 


to write a story about the experiences of a- 


family of thirteen children. That she suc- 


ceeded in making the book, The Daisy Chain, 
interesting and popular is a singular evidence 
of her skill. She was one of the minor forces 
of the Tractarian movement in England, and 
her influence, mainly through The Heir of 
Redclyffe, has been acknowledged by a num- 
ber of well-known Englishmen. Her life was 
quiet and Miss Coleridge has filled the pages 
of her biography with accounts of her family 
and circle of acquaintance—among whom one 
of the most interesting figures was Keble, 
who was her neighbor and friend at Hursley. 
The book affords materials for a full study of 
its heroine’s character—almost too full, in- 
deed, for the general reader—and gives charm- 
ing glimpses of English family and social life. 

Alice Freeman Palmer, report of addresses at 


Memorial service, A rey] Chapel, Harvard. 
pp. 100. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 75 cts. net. 


In attractive dress, with five excellent por- 
traits, this little book embodies estimates of 
Mrs. Palmer expressed by Presidents Angell, 
Eliot, Tucker and Hazard at the memorial 
service held in her honor last. December; Mr. 
R. W. Gilder’s poem, Prof. F. G. Peabody’s 
prayer, together with a brief introductory 
note by Professor Palmer. To all who knew 
Mrs. Palmer this volume will be a coveted 
possession, as well as to many who wish to 
know the secret of a life singalarly noble and 
helpful to humanity. 

Two Heroes of Cathay 
pp. 238. F. H. Revell Co. 
An account of the early life and the services 
of the two Chinese students at Oberlin who 
were so long and so unjustly refused admis- 
sion to the United States. The story is told 
interestingly and effectively, and is of special 
value for the light it throws on the last days 

of the martyred missionaries of Shansi. 


by Luella Miner. 
1.00 net. 


VERSE 


Blind Children, poems by Israel sasem. pp. 
136. Funk & Wagnalis Co. $1.20 


We quoted the titie-poem of this eeek on its 
first appearance in print, for its beauty and 
freshn°s3 of thought and the spirit of hope 
that breathed init. We find it much the be-t 
achievement in a collection which shows 
strength, occasional melody and a deeply re- 
ligious spirit which only now and then rises 
to hopefulness. The poems are evidently in- 
cidental in a life of other literary achieve- 
ment and they have the roughness which we 
deprecate in modern verse but they have also 
the haunting note of true poetry and well re- 
pay study. 

Message and Melody, by ; ope Burton. 

pp. 186. Lothrop Pub. 0. $1. 
These are manly, often rene ‘need keyed 
to a pitch of faith and cheer, and showing 
marked advance upon the author’s earlier 
work. Their taste is not always beyond ques- 
tion. It jars, for example, to hear the au- 
tumn fields compared to “a great rug with 
patterns interplight ”; but more than one of 
the poems—notably The Song of the Unsuc- 
cessful—writes itself upon the memory. 

Verses, by Bertha MS ne cong a pp. 120, 

Neale Pup Co., Washington, D 
The love of nature and of children are domi- 
nant notes in this collection of brief lyrics. 
Many of them belong to the realm of distinc- 
tively religious verse and all are deeply reii- 
gious in feeling. The author has an admir- 
able command of melody and her thoughts are 
poetical and helpful. 

Poems and A ia 1 OF Carol Norton. pp. 34. 

Dana Estes & Co. 
Mr. Norton’s caine? are optimistic and spirit- 
ually minded, if rather commonplace and 
often metrically bald—as one might expect, 
perhaps, from a poet who prefixes stanzas 
from Longfellow’s Psalm of Life as a Motif 
to his book and prints only on one side of 
the page. 


Charles di Tocca, by Vale Young Rice. 140. 
McClure, Phillips & C % . > 


A tragedy of the Middle Age, poetically — 


staged on Sappho’s Island, with striking con- 
trasts of Italian and Greek, civil and eccle- 
siastical tyrants, and the doom of Sappho’s 
crag as the end for the fated lovers. It shows 
good constructive power and not a little com- 
mand of the difficult art of composition in 
blank verse. 
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Roderick Taliaferro, by Geo. C. Cook. pp. 482, 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


A spirited and romantic tale of the fall of 
Maximillan’s empire in Mexico. The hero, 
a Confederate officer, and the French-edu- 
cated Mexican heroine with her mantilla and 
her passionate black eyes are of the sort 
that we used to get in fiction. The histor- 
ical background is well managed, but there 
is a problem serpent in the Southern Eden— 
the difference of belief between the sincerely 
religious woman and the pantheistic man. 
For the romantic mind there are thrills 
a-plenty in the pages of the book. 


Cliveden, by Kearse West. pp. 473. Lothrop 


Publishing Co. 

The author calls this an “action tale” and 
warns us that we are to expect neither epi- 
gram, psychological analysis nor descriptive 
writing. Action it has in abundance. With 
the Germantown battle, a siege of the house 
where the heroine lives, a case of love at first 
sight between a British officer and the most 
patriotic of American girls, two spies, one 
British, one American, visits to Valley Forge, 
an abduction, a secret passage and other ma- 
terial of like kind the author has contrived 
to keep things moving. The book will give 
the reader incidentally a good idea of the con- 
dition of affairs in the Revolution. 

» by Ju 

ee real, 7 pa as a MoDarthy. pp. 292. 
An adventure story of which the action takes 
place partly in an English seacoast town and 
partly on the high seas—with a wreck, mutiny 
and battle with pirates thrown in. It is clever 
and entertaining—the first part, with its sym- 
pathetic description of a boy’s imagination 
and ambition, more so than the last, in which 
Mr. McCarthy hardly shows the requisite 
abandon in picturing villainy, murder and 
hairbreadth escape. 

Borghi, eaten GYigdetnin- vr. 260 
The heroine of this Southern story suffers 
from an overplus of love, and we are per- 
mitted to see her heart turned inside out and 
to know her ideals, her agonies and her final 
growth from selfishness into peace, when she 
— up expectation of finding perfection in 

a lover. 


GUIDE-BOOKS 


avin M, eacon. es in New England, b 
oe Bacon 532. Silver, urdett & 


This ‘book fe follows natarally after the author’s 
well-known Historic Pilgrimages and keeps 
to the same machinery of the cicerone and 
his visiting and curious friend. The pictures 
are carefully chosen and serve their purpose 
admirably, the ground is well covered ; while 
an unusually full index puts the material of 
“aa near at the instant service of the searcher. 
Bee Bion ep a Peake ay 
n 
This might be called a handbook to the gov- 
ernmental activities of Washington. It gives 
a fall and interesting account of the various 
departments, with their buildings, methods 
and the life and work.of their staff of helpers. 
Outside this, admittedly the most important 
but by no means the only element of the life 
of the capital of interest to tourists and stu- 
dents the account is exceedingly meager. The 
pictures are good, the historical and personal 
elements have much attention. The entire 
absence of an index would be inconceivable 
—if it were not true. 


Literary Landmarks of Oxford, by Laurence 
— pp. 274. Chas. Scribner’ $ Sons. $1.20 


y a “familiar and conversational way Mr. 
Hutton takes the reader by the arm and leads 
him through the various colleges of Oxford, 
giving him many valuable scraps of informa- 
tion and telling many interesting stories, 
which he has evidently been at much pains 
to pes 
an Francisco by Charles 

aa. ler. DP. 97. “Califo wai Meterne Promation Commit. 

tee, San 
A good account of the picturesque and stir- 
ring history of the city precedes the guide- 
book. The pictures are of unusual merit and 
beauty, and the book is comprehensive, read- 
able and beautifully made. We recommend 
it as a companion to the visitor in the queen 
city of the Pacific coast. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 
Bits from New Books 


A Definition of Art 


How shrewdly Coleridge discerned tbe 
truth in that definition of art which I am so 
fond of quoting because of its exactness. He 
says that painting is of ‘‘a middle quality be- 
tween a thought and a thing—the union of 
that which is nature with that which is ex- 
clusively human.” That is it, precisely. Art 
is an illusion of nature produced by a person- 
ality. Human individuality must be in it be- 
cause it cannot very well be kept out of it. 
Whatever we do, we speak ourselves.— From 
Van Dyke’s The Meaning of Pictures ( Scrib- 
ner). 


Haydn’s Cheerfulness 


When Carpani, anticipating later-day criti- 
cism, hinted to him that his church composi- 
tions were impregnated with a light gayety, 
he replied: “I cannot help it; I give forth 
what is in me. When I think of the Divine 
Being, my heart is so full of joy that the notes 
fly off as from a spindle, and as I have a 
cheerful heart He will pardon me if F serve 
Him cheerfully.”—From Hadden’s Haydn 
(Dutton). 


How to See the World 


Paris is universal. If you will go to the 
Museum of the Louvre, and take a seat before 
the Venus of Milo, and will remain long 
enough, everybody in this world, worth know- 
ing, will pass by you; crowned heads, diplo- 
mats, financiers, the demi-monde; you may 
meet them all.— From Smith’s The Turquoise 
Cup ( Scribner's). 


The New Reality 


Will this march away from the earlier illu- 
sions lead Christian people to a barer pastur- 
age for the spirit? Will their religion be 
peorer for the change in some of its sur- 
rounding ideas? The previous history of the 
human movement should be enough to re- 
assure us on this point. What man has 
found hitherto is that the new reality which 
he reaches is always greater and more satis- 
fying than the old illusion which it dis- 
places. The tiny Cosmos of the ancients was 


not to be compared in grandeur with that 


which modern astronomy and geology have 
disclosed. And if this be se with the external 
world the whole analogy of things suggests 
that in like manner will it be with the inner 
and spiritual world. We shall not go for- 
ward in every other department to go back- 
ward here.—From Brierley’s Ourselves and 
the Universe ( Whittaker). 


Church Going in Tanna 


Native ideas of dress were somewhat trying 
to our risibles. Ose day a man came to 
church with nothing on but a vest and a 
tall silk hat. At the next service the wife 
wore the silk hat, and sat with her neck very 
stiff all the time lest it should topple over! 
Every now and again she tried to keek round 
without moving her head to see if she was 
being duly admired! It was quite a common 
thing to see a man in a woman’s dress, and a 
woman in a man’s coat. Sometimes a whole 
family had only one dress between them, and 
each wore it in turn—father, boys and all, till 
it had gone through the lot.—From Paton’s 
Lomai of Lenakel ( Revell). 


Greeley and the Solicitor 


Some applicants, however, did meet with a 
refusal. Chauncy M. Depew has told of find- 
ing a visitor in Greeley’s editorial room when 
he madeacallonhim. The editor’s patience 
had evidently been almost exhausted, and as 
he wrote on steadily he would give an occa- 
sional kick toward the caller, who every now 
and then put in a word. Finally, turning 


772 


round, Greeley said: “Tell me what yom 
want. Tell me quick and in one sentence.’ 
The man said, “I want a subscription, Mr.. 
Greeley, for a cause which will prevent a. 
thousand of our fellow-beings from going to- 
hell.” Greeley shouted: “I will not give you. 
a cent. There don’t half enough go there- 
now.” As Greeley was a Universalist, this. 
reply was not so severe as it sounded.— From. 
Linn’s Life of Horace Greeley ( Appleton). 


The Power of Contrast 


I locked my wheel inside the camp and rode 
home with my wife. The marshes faded 
away behind, and the city smoke began to 
stain the sky in front of us. 

“After all,” said my wife, “‘ without moderm 
civilization and the contrast it affords, should 
we thoroughly appreciate nature?” 

“No!” I replied, gratefully. “You have 
touched the secret of it, my dear. The brick- 
front in town is largely responsible for the 
charm of the little green camphouse by the 
river.”—From Buckham’s Where Town an® 
Country Meet (Jennings & Pye). 


The Sense of Justice 
Who armed us with the righteous meting: rod? 
By which our trust in heavenly love grows: 
dim ? 
The fact that you and I despair of God 
Is common ground for faith and hope in him. 
—From Zangwill’s Blind Children (Funk & 
Wagnalis). 
A Little Beginning 

In the development of no other state have 
little causes produced such great effects as 
here. For example, it may be said, broadly 
and yet truly, that the seclusion of Muslim 
women, with all its disastrous effects at the 
present day for a population of two hundred 
millions, runs back to the fact that A’isha, 
the fotfrteen year-old wife of Muhammad, 
once lost a necklace under what the gossips: 
of the time thought were suspicious circum- 
stances.—From Macdonald’s Muslim The- 
ology, Jurisprudence and Constitutional. 
Theory ( Scribner’s). 


A Bit of Sentiment 


& O, poverty of the written word! How give 
it fragrant breath and rose-leaf lips, how 
thrill it with shy maidenhood grown brave, 
how add to it the divinely deepening light of 
eyes that love! 

“T love thee!”’ It is the bourn of expres— 
sion ; beyond it language may not go. Com- 
mon as alr, these are the master words. 
Spoken newly and with truth, the old phrase 
glows with the eolors of this morning’s dew,,. 
and opens to the latest lovers an Eden which 
no feet but theirs have ever trod. From 
Cook's Roderick Taliaferro (Macmillan). 


Guarantees of Free Speech 


Mr. Clay, in a speech at the court house im 
Mt. Vernon, standing in the judge’s desk an@ 
taking up deliberately a book containing the 
constitution of the state, said: “‘ Gentleman, 
I hold in my hands the constitution of Ken- 
tucky, which guarantees to every citizen the 
right of free speech.” Laying it down upon 
one side he took up the court copy of the 
Bible: “And here, gentlemen, I have the 
Bible, the ctarter of religious duty and lib-- 
erty ; it bids us prove all things and hold fast: 
that which is good.” Laying it down on the: 
other side, he, with the same slow deliberation,. 
drew forth a formidable revolver, and laying 
it down in the centre, said: “ And here gentle-- 
mep, flanked on either side by the charters of 
civil and religious liberty, I propose if it shall: 
be challenged, to vindicate my right to say- 
today whatever I shall deem best.”—John A. 
R. Rogers in The Birth of Berea College 
(Coates). 
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Closet and Altar 


THE HEAVENLY INHERITANCE 


An inheritance incorruptible, and unde- 
filed, and that fadeth not away, reserved in 
heaven for you who are kept by the power 
of God through faith unto salvation. 





“I go to prepare a place for you.” It 
was as if He said, ‘In My Father’s 
House are many mansions, still I go to 
prepare a place for you.” As if the man- 
sions were not good enough, but needed 
the finishing touch of His love.—Robert- 
son Nicoll. 





The wise do send tlieir hearts before 
them to dear, blessed Heaven, despite the 
veil between.—C. G. Rossetti. 





Have you ever thought that some day 
you will never have anything to try you 
or anybody to vex you again? There will 
be no opportunity in that happy realm to 
learn or to show the spirit of patience, 
forbearance and long-suffering. If you 
are ever to learn these things you must 
learn them now, and O, when you shall 
see those glorious jewels shining in some 
one else’s crown which were formed out 
of tears of sorrow and drops of bloed, 
what would you not give to be able to live 
your life over again and win the recom- 
pense which can only come from trial and 
suffering ?— Matthew Simpson. 





To give this body, racked 
With mortal ills and cares, 
For one as glorious and as fair 

As our Redeemer wears ; 


To leave our shame and sin, 
Our hunger and disgrace ; 

To come unto ourselves, to turn 
And find our Father’s face ; 


To run, to leap, to walk, 
To quit our beds of pain, 
And live where the inhabitants 
Are never sick again ; 


Thank God! for all my loved, 
That out of pain and care 
Have safely reached the heavenly heights 
And stay to meet me there. 
— Phebe Cary. 





You will see again all those you have 
loved; you will recognizethem. . . . It 
is not possible to expect too much of 
God: every anticipation will be infinitely 
surpassed. The purest light which for 
our souls falls on the beyond, the most 
blissful picture of the future meeting,‘ is 
but poor imagery, a far and pale twilight 
in comparison with the morning of im- 
mortality.—Charles Wagner. 





Joy of the triumphant Church! 
Light of the eternal city! let some 
shining of Thy glory come to our 
dull lives and dreary days. O Thou, 
our Hope, whose unseen presence is 
our daily cheer: where Thou dwellest 
we ate fain to be. Through glad 
insight of a childlike faith make real 
to our weak hearts the communion 
of saints and the inheritance which 
waits for all who strive in faith and 
love. May the heavenly temper rule 
our hearts and the gentleness of love 
control our lips. Give blessing in the 
midst of trial all along our way and 
bring us to Thyself at last in peace, 
that we may see and worship Thee 
with joyful hearts. Amen. 


‘The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


May 31, Sunday. Parable of the Supper.— 

Luke 14: 15-24. : 

Christ’s fellow-guest thought of the privi- 
lege of heavenly feasting, our Lord responds 
out of the disappointment of his own earthly 
rejection. How widespread that popular re- 
jection was we may gather from the universal 
refusal of the parable—they all, with one con- 


‘sent, began to make excuse. Postponement 


is refusal when Christ offers life. 


Junel. Full Consecration.—Luke 14: 25 45. 
The hatred is by comparison when two loves 
clash. It is not a command to hate, but an in- 
vitation to love supremely. The life with 
Christ is stated here on the intellectual side— 
the side of calculation as the basis of decision. 
The will to love Christ often precedes the ex- 
perience of any feeling of love to him. Re- 
nouncement is giving into the hands of Christ. 
By it we become salt, purified for the preser- 
vation of the social order of the world. The 


.balt has lost its savor when the renouncement 


is so little a reality that Christians are indis- 
tinguishable from the world. 


June2. The Lost Sheep.—Luke 15: 1-7. 

The three parables of this chapter were 
called out by the scorn of the Pharisees that 
Christ should care for sinners. Men will 
never learn the meaning of Christ’s work or 
get its order right until they put this very 
thing as its foundation purpose. Only sinners 
have a claim on Christ. No others can even 
understand him. There is a touch of irony 
in the mention of these “ninety and nine 
righteous persons who need no repentance.” 
In this case they were the scribes and Phari- 
sees whom Christ had often denounced for 
hateful sins of which they were wholly un- 
aware. Note how Jesus holds his parable 
down to the individual. Men are not sought 
or saved wholesale, though the moment they 
put themselves in accord with Christ they are 
used for social purposes. 


Jane3. The Missing Coin —Luke 15: 8-10. 
Emphasis by repetition under a different 

picture, where the coin is absolutely helpless 

to reveal its hiding-place. Here, too, there 


’ is rejoicing—a social delight in the salvation 


of the individual. Note both in this and the 
preceding parable that success does not come 
without careful planning and diligent effort. 
Here is suggestion for careful study of the 
neighborhood in which God has placed us. 


Jane 4. The Prodigal Son.—Luke 15: 11-24. 

The younger son wanted freedom, and 
sought it in the ways of reckless sin. His 
father let him go, quite in the spirit of the 
proverb, ‘‘ He that will not be taught by the 
rudder must be taught by the rock.” When 
the prodigal got to the end of his tether he 
found himself sighing more earnestly—for 
the lost freedom of his father’s house. The 
father was ready for the new life all the 
while, but his readiness could do the son no 
good until he was ready too. Even God’s 
love must wait—and suffer in the waiting— 
until we are convinced that only Christ can 
make us free. 


June 5. The Elder Brother.—Luke 15: 25-32. 

As in the other parables the lesson of social 
relations follows swiftly on the story of the 
individual. The elder brother might have 
entertained a hundred times, but he did not 
care for entertaining. He would never have 
gone to rejoice with the shepherd over the 
rescued sheep. 


June 6. The Use of Wealth.—Luke 16: 1-13. 

Here the details of the parable cannot be 
pressed at all. The argument is from fore- 
sight without regard to the moral quality of 
its possessor. For his own time the wicked 
steward was wiser than children of light who 
do not use wealth with reference to the friends 
it may purchase for the life to come. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 


Topic, June 7-13. Modern Lessons from 
the Rechabites. Jer. 35, 1-6, 18, 19. 
_ When Israel settled down to an agricultural 
life after the conquest of Palestine, one small 
tribe of Jehovah worshipers remained wan- 
derers and shepherds, after the manner of the 
Bedouin Arabs of today. Their leader be- 
lieved that the settled life was less noble and 
more dangerous than the life his people led, 
and he bound them to that life by an oath for 
all their generations. They were not to build 
houses nor plant vineyards, to sow or reap, 
and because the vifeyard would be desired to 
supply wine, they must not drink wine. Sueh 
tribal prohibitions and taboos, as the Hawali- 
ans call them, are common among primitive 
peoples. These Rechabites had taken refuge 
within the walls of Jerusalem in Jeremiah’s 
time, because the armies of the Babylonians 
were in the land. No doubt they were en- 
camped in some open spaces inside the wall, 
just as gypsies encamp on the edges of a town 
in some vacant lot today. Jeremiah uses 
them as a parable of faithful keeping of hered- 
itary obligations ; and because they had been 
faithful all their generations he promised the 
tribe a continual life upon the earth. 


Their refusal of wine was on the ground 
that it was the best thing; that is, the right 
thing for the kind of life which their ances- 
tor wished them to live and which they them- 
selves approved. Here is the meeting point 
of the lesson with modern wisdom in regard 
to the use of alcoholic drinks. Men are 
always Jooking for a “sure thing ’—total ab- 
stinence is a sure thing with reference to the 
admitted dangers and disabilities of drinking. 
As the Reshabite abstinence was a form of 
insurance against the settling down of the 
tribe by removing one of the great incentives 
to land owning, so total abstinerce is the best 
form of insurance against another kind of 
“settling down ”’—into the folly and the weak- 
ness of the drunkard. A large proportion of 
the crimes of the world are committed under 
the influence of alcohol. Total abstinence is 
not an insurance against all crime, but it isa 
sure thing so far as a large proportion of 
crimes is concerned. And it is so both di- 
rectly and indirectly. If the madness of 
alcoholic stimulus leads directly to crime, the 
companionship of alc»holic stimulators keeps 
one in the atmosphere in which crime flour- 
ishes. 


A large proportion of the unkindness of the 
world is due to the use of alcohol and the con- 
sequent loss of self-command. Total absti- 
nence will not serve as a destroyer of all un- 
kindness, but it will be a sure thing against 
the temptations to unkindness which grow up 
directly out of the loss of self-command 
through the use of alcohol. It is not neces- 
sary to fix the proportion—there is a propor- 
tion, as everybody knows. The wife does not 
look for kindness when the husband comes 
home drunk. The child is apt to keep out of 
his father’s way. From this sort of danger 
of unkind words and acts the example of the 
Rechabites. 


Back of this, however, lies the lesson which 
is most suggestive in their tribal faithfulness. 
We must not regard even our measures of 
precaution against temptation in a purely 
selfish way. The Rechabites had a tribal 
honor te consider. We are the children of 
God and have our Father’s honor and our 
brother’s good to think about. We have to 
make the most of self, not for self, but for 
God and our brothers. The crusade against 
the use of alcohol will never prosper as it 
might while it is urged on purely selfish lines. 
The children of God ought to have purye and 
wholesome bodies and an unfailing self-com- 
mand, for the honor of the tribe and for the 
honor of Him who is the head and Father of 
us all, 
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One of the most unique and successful 
Christian enterprises in the West is an asso- 
ciation of young men in Emporia, Kan., known 
as The Upper Room Bible Class. Under the 
leadership of Dr. T. M. Iden, who instituted 
the work several years ago among the stu- 
dents of Butler University, Indianapolir, 
from 400 to 450 young men are engaged in 
systematia Bible study. All young men are 
eligible without distinction of education, re- 
ligion, race or wealth. The work was planned 
and is financially supported by the leader, 
free from any organization or regulation 
except such as the young men choose to 
adopt. ‘ 

The accompanying cut shows The Upper 
Room as it appears at all times except during 
the regular Saturday evening meeting: a 
tastefally furnished parlor or reception-room ; 
a reading-room containing from seventy-five 
to a hundred of the best periodicals, and in- 
cluding a small circulating library ; a veritable 
home for the many temporarily homeless stu- 


The Upper Room 
dents who constitute a majority of the mem- 
bership. 

When the hour for the weekly meeting ar- 
rives, a minutes’ work by the ushers trans- 
forms the hall into an audience-room seated 
with folding chairs, and the groups of young 
men become an attentive audience ready to 
sing the opening hymn. 

The plan is simple and effective. The les- 
sons are outlined by the leader in the form of 
@ personal four-page letter to each individual. 
These are distributed at every meeting, or, 
if a member is absent, his leaflet, directed 
in the leader’s own handwriting, reaches him 
in time for the next. week’s preparation. 
There is no compulsion in regard to atterid- 
ance or lesson study. No time is taken from 
the study hour for the time-honored ‘“roll- 
call,’”’ yet so closely does Professor Iden keep 
mental memoranda of his flock, that the ab- 
sentee promptly receives his leaflet. 

This system of weekly lessons applies only 
to resident members. The class, as Professor 
Iden considers it, includes all members who 
have enrolled since the beginning of the work 
in the Butler College Chapel. With the ma- 
jority of these-he still holds communication. 
One feature of the weekly meeting is the 
reading of extracts from letters received every 
week from these absent ones; and a beautiful 
collection they are, frank expressions of grat- 
itude, personal items of news; such letters 
as are prompted only by the rarest friendship 
and personal affection. From Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton and Ann Arbor, from Mexico and 


The Upper Root 


By Olive A. Smith 


the far West, from the Philippines and from 
various mission points all over the land come 
testimonials like these: 


I cannot express the feeling of respect I 
have for the work of The Upper Room. I 
can only say that there I received deeper in- 
sight into the meaning of life than I ever 
received anywhere else. 


Your letter came today, and with it came 
strength and hope and inspiration. 


You make me feel that you have singled me 
out from the other fellows and, kind as you 
are to all, to me you have been the kindest. 


For every letter received. Professor Iden 
responds with the current lesson leaflet, and 
the average weekly number mailed, including 
the few to resident absentees, is 150. 

But the crowning feature of this corre- 
spondence with absent boys is the annual 
New Year’s letter. An extract from the one 
sent Jan. 1, 1903, says: “‘ Last year the New 
Year’s letter went to 1,300 young men; this 





year it will be mailed to 1,670 bona fide mem- 
bers of the class.” 

This year’s letter consists of fourteen pages, 
and cost the leader, in postage alone, over 
$100. 

The natural inference in regard to such a 
work is, that it is carried on by a man of 
abundant leisure as well as abundant means. 
But whatever may be said of the latter con- 


clusion, the former is certainly far from true. 


Five years ago Professor Iden was called to 
the chair of physics and chemistry in the State 
Normal School of Kansas; a position which 
requires from four to five hours of daily class 
work. Add to this the inevitable demands 
upon the time and attention of a college 
teacher in a large Western school, also an 
earnest supporter of local church activities, 
and how large a margin is left for such a 
work as the Upper Room? Yet it is done 
and with an absence of violent demonstration 
which does not always characterize our church 
undertakings. 

The Upper Room has come to be recognized 
by Emporia people as one of the rarest bless- 
ings which can come to any community. The 
effects of the work are so obvious ; the type of 
manhood constantly kept before these boys so 
appeals to reason and common sense, that it 
wins favor where the more conventional 
Christian efforts meet only indifference. 

The young men choose their hour at The 
Upper Room in preference to the other Satur- 
day evening attractions which they are often 
at liberty to attend. The normal young man 
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is not an easy person to hold for any such 
obligation. He must know the wherefore of 
an hour of Bible study, even once a week, or 
he will spend the hour in doing something else 
which, for the time, at least, seems to him 
more worth while. He is not to be held by 
mere tradition, or conventional types of right- 
eousness which he is liable to pronounce 
“ goody-goody”; and while he is something 
of a hero-worshiper, it is rarely given to one 
individual to reign in the hearts of hundreds 
of young men as Professor Iden reigns today. 
It is but added proof of a fact which in mo- 
ments of depression we sometimes deny ; viz., 
that those who reflect most completely the life 
of the perfect man, have the largest measure 
of the respect and love of all human hearts. 

No better illustration of the spirit of this 
work can be found than is contained in these 
following extracts from Professor Iden’s New 
Year’s letter : 


So far as known to. your leader, there has 
never been a harsh or unkind word, or leok or 
suggestion in this place. 


How your friend wishes he could help you to 
realize that every man may be, in an important 
sense, “God manifest in the flesh.” 


What fellow among us, at some moment, 
even of his young life, has not felt the divine 
nature stirring within him, flattering about 
like a caged bird, beating the wires by which 
it is confined? It is not so much an effort to 
escape as to get a little more room; to push 
back the walls that seem te be crowding in 
upon him, to expand, to extend the limitations 
with which he feels the flesh is hedging him 
in. ... Here is one purpose of Christ’s com- 
ing in the flesh: that we might realize the 
larger, fuller, freer life. He came to reveal 
the glory and the joy of the overcoming life, 
to show that the struggle through which our 
souls pass, like the effort of the moth to free 
itself from the lower life of the chrysalis, will 
finally bring us into the larger freedom and 
greater beauty of the higher life. 0, fellows, 
isn’t it worth while, this struggle, this seeking 
after the better things, this rising into the 
purer air? Why should we live in the low- 
lands when the mountains inviteus? Is there 
anything but death left for the man who does 
not struggle upward? And these wonderful 
houses in which we live; shall we not respect 
them and use them as most useful servants, 
but not masters ? 





A Move Toward a Separate 
Association in Florida 

The Congregational Church of St. Petersburg, 
Fla., has voted unanimously to withdraw from the 
State Association, in protest against the action of 
that body in withdrawing fellowship from Rev. F. M. 
Sprague, pastor of the Tampa church, declaring 
that “‘ this action is in our opinion and in the opinion 
of those acquainted with the circumstances, unwise 
and unjust and too severe.” The 8t. Petersburg 
church issues its protest against the General Con- 
gregational Association of Florida for its treatment 
of the Tampa church and its pastor, and suggests 
the formation of a separate association, those inter- 
ested in such a movement to meet with the Tampa 
or Jacksonville Congregational church at the call of 
either. 

The Essex South (Mass.) Conference has voted to - 
petition the Home Missionary Society at its annual 
meeting in Providence next week to appoint a rep- 
resentative committee to consider whether it is wise 
to continue the work in Florida as it has been and 
now is. The petition sets forth that the society has 
spent about $200,000 in Florida during the last 
twenty years, that only four churches have attained 
a resident membership of 100 or more, and that the 
meagerness of the results, the claims of other sec- 
tions of our own country where our national obliga- 
tions historically and by reason of vast immigration 
are greater, make it proper to examine what 
changes can be made to prevent such costly church 
extension. 
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Bay State Congregationalists in the Berkshires 


It took organized Congregationalism over 
120 years to move from Plymouth to Great 
Barrington in the olden days; in the twen- 
tieth century this step “from the dooryard to 
the roof of the state ” is made from one annual 
meeting to the next. As was to be expected, 
the enrollment fell off materially from that of 
the centennial gathering in 1902, yet there was 
a considerable host of perspiring churchmen 
who sought among the Berkshires relief from 
the heat and drought of other sections. The 
beautiful and spacious church was always 
well filled, and the auditors never went away 
unfilled. The electric line between Pittsfield 
and Great Barrington claimed many delegates, 
one way at least, and gave them opportunity 
to view at closer range the beauties of the 
Housatonic valley. 

The burdens and honors of presiding were 
shared by the moderator, Rev. W. B. Plunk- 
ett—famed as the entertainer of President Mc- 
Kinley at Adams—with Mr. Seba A. Holton, 
experienced in legislative procedure. Sand- 
wiched into the routine business of the open- 
ing session was a meaty address by Dean 
F. K. Sanders of Yale upon the value of the 
Bible in religious life enhanced by present 
day scholarship. In clean-cut teaching style, 
yet free from classroom air, he stated the 
canons of interpretation and showed how the 
Bible is more valuable today than ever. The 
vigorous discussion which followed began 
with the remark that if all present day 
scholarship were of Professor Sanders’s type, 
conservatives would have less cause for alarm. 

The secretary’s report of annual statistics 
was not, on the whole, cheerful. Membership 
is practically stationary, the absent list is 
growing, benevolence as reperted is $100,000 
less than 1901. Sunday school membership is 
smaller but attendance is larger. The num- 
ber of churches Jan. 1 was 605, a gain of two, 
and two more have since been organized. 

The Board of Pastoral Supply reports the 
largest business in its history. Sixty-five 
churches have been helped in securing pas- 
tors, and 174 have sought assistance, 65 in 
Massachusetts, 67 in the rest of New England, 
and 42 in 20 other states from Florida to Wash- 
ington, and from New York to Arizona. Those 
who complain that young men are not attracted 
to the ministry should engage Dr. Rice to 
make a tour of the colleges setting forth his 
glowing picture of the pastoral calling. 


THE SERMON 


Rarely has a meeting of the association 
been more deeply moved than it was by the 
message of Rev. John H. Denison of Boston. 
By his simple, direct, earnest manner, his evi- 
dent sense of the greatness of his subject, his 
apt illustrations and fresh application of ac- 
knowledged truths he seemed to bring every 
hearer into the mood to live a holier life. 
Taking his text in Rom. 6: 11, he showed 
what it is to be alive to sin, and what it is to 
be alive to God; how the life of one side of 
a man’s nature requires the death of the 
other, and what are the compelling reasons 
for being alive to God in Christ Jesus. The 
sermon was a fitting introduction to the Lord’s 
Supper which followed ; and judging from the 
expressions of appreciation on all sides, Cen- 
tral Church and the Christian element in Bos- 
ton have good reason to welcome this new 
minister with confident expectation that he 
will do them a Jarge service in increasing the 
power of what they hold as of highest value. 


CHRISTIAN NURTURE 


The addresses of one session were devoted 
to this vital subject. They were given pecul- 
iar weight by the conspicuous success of the 
speakers in the line of work referred to. Dr. 
A. W. Archibald’s presentation of Pastoral 
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Opportunities fittingly illustrated the points 
he made, that in dealing with the young the 
minister should be genial and appreciative, 
mentally alert, should brighten his discourse 
with illustration, and by living close to God 
should preserve a winning personality. Rev. 
S. H. Woodrow—during whose half decade as 
pastor of Hope Church, Springfield, no com- 
munion has passed without accessions on con- 
fession—in a strong, logical paper treated the 
Place of Christian Nurture in the Home, with 
its Aids and Allies, the school and church. 
Especially valuable were his suggestions as to 
what may be done in the public school under 
the law of Massachusetts, which permits Scrip- 
ture to be read without comment. By the use 
of a handbook of judicious selections adapted 
to various grades, the child, in his twelve 
years of schooling, may hear nearly the whole 
Bible read. The history of the Jews and Pal- 
estine, which has inflaenced our civilization 
more directly and powerfally than that of 
Greece or Rome, should have equal place in 
the curriculum with other ancient history. It 
should also include the study of the Bible as 
literature and a system of elementary ethics. 

Rev. A. P. Davis was placed in the trying 
position of speaking to people already fagged 
with five or six hours of concentrated atten- 
tion added to the extreme heat; and his excel- 
lent paper on the Forward Movement in 
Religious Education missed somewhat of its 
effect because he failed te make the needed 
effort to vitalize his audience. 


HOME MISSIONS 


Receipts amounted to $82,600, less by $14,490 
than last year. Of this total, $28,964 came by 
legacy. For missionary service, $57,070 was 
used, of which $21,615 was devoted to work 
among foreigners, embracing thirty-one na- 
tionalities. Grants were made to 160 churches 
and missions, thirty-five of them among for- 
eigners. A new church of fifty-eight members 
has been organized among the Italians in 
Boston by Rev. Enrico Rivoire. The society 
employs 141 missionaries with an average 
salary of $791, which includes the estimated 
rental of parsonage. The secretary earnestly 
urged that the minimum salary be not less 
than $700. 

At the business session, Rev. Joshua Coit 
was elected secretary of home evangeliza- 
tion, with the title of corresponding secretary, 
and Dr. F. E. Emrich was chosen to succeed 
him as general secretary. 

The addresses at the home missionary ses- 
sion were a strong feature of the program. 
Rev. W. A. Knight rekindled gratitude for 
Our Congregational Heritage, showing our 
responsibility for perpetuating what God 
hath wrought and the fathers have cherished. 
He traced the inflaence of Congregationalism 
in literature and in other denominations, il- 
lustrating the latter point by Phillips Brooks, 
the consummate flower produced by seven 
generations of Congregationalists, most of 
them ministers. * 

Dr. F. E. Emrich, the newly-elected secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Home Missionary 
Society, in his sincere and unaffected way, 
presented his ideal of our responsibility as 
God’s chosen priestly nation for The Incom- 
ing Multitudes, and made the hearts of his 
hearers rejoice that this cultured, conse- 
crated, great-hearted personality is to ani- 
mate and guide home missionary work. 

Rev. S. P. Cook, the Berkshire County mis- 
sionary, whose splendid work in the Forward 
Movement of evangelization and in minister- 
ing to prisoners commands the admiration of 
all familiar with it, effectively presented the 
case of The Country Church, which he claims 
embraces about 97 per cent. of the church at 
large, is the original and essentially the 


mother church of all the rest, and sets the 
pace for the city church. 


PROBLEMS—PRAOTICAL AND SPIRITUAL 


Three strong addresses signalized the last 
evening session. Dr. 8S. H. Virgin considered 
Rival Forces in Spiritual Culture, which he 
grouped under the heads of tendencies, such 
as hereditary; potencies, including spirits 
good and bad; and influences, embracing all 
impressions received through the physical or 
spiritual senses. Throughout he earnestly 
urged that the good be given right of way. 

Rev. P. T. Farwell in reply to the question, 
Why do we send people to prison? made a. 
thoughtfal and well grounded protest against 
the prison in its present form, which he 
claimed does not decrease lawlessness but. 
rather roots criminal tendencies and fixes 
criminal habits. He deplored bringing first: 
offenders in contact with those old in sin, 
and advised that the methods proved success- 
ful inthe Concord and Sherborn reformatories. 
be employed in all prisons. 

The most brilliant hit of the meeting was 
Dr. W. B. Forbush’s elucidation of the Prob- 
lem of The Modern Boy. Scintillant as a 
Roman candle, unreportable as a bobolink, 
tearing along at breakneck pace regardless 
of oratory, he yet kept his auditors in close 
and delighted pursuit. Their instant response 
to his touches of wit and realism showed that 
they were but boys of a larger growth, while 
their appreciation of his evident knowledge 
of and reverence for his subject was no less 
hearty. 

BUSINESS 


Little was done outside the routine. The 
committee on ministerial standing reported 
its inability to get all men to think the con- 
ference a better repository than the associa- 
tion for safeguarding ministerial standing, 
and after a plea for uniformity begged to be 
discharged, which was granted. The com- 
mittee te consider methods of pastoral instal- 
lation noted the growing disregard of the 
custom, and attributed it chiefly to the fear 
of churches lest they be unable to free them- 
selves from undesirable pastors. The com- 
mittee advised the insertion of a proviso in 
every pastoral contract that either party may 
serve a three months’ notice of desire for 
change and’ that both parties shall thereupon 
unite in calling a mutual council for advice 
or action. This was approved and ordered to 
be sent to the scribe of every local conference 
or association in the country. 

Much was said of the inconsistency of ask- 
ing a committee to study some social problem 
for a year and then refusing to circulate its 
findings in advance or to allow it more than 
five minutes on the program. The constitu- 
tion was revised, ordering as formerly the 
printing and distribution of these reports of 
all committees in advance, and giving them 
also adequate program space. The associa- 
tion memorialized the Bible Society to issue 
an edition of the American Revised Version. 
It refused to shorten its time limit for receiv- 
ing Year-Book returns, and declined’ to buy 
a counting machine for the secretary, assum- 
ing that his salary is in part compensation 
for being a counting machine himself. Reso- 
lutions were passed touching the sudden 
death of Rev. Ellis Mendell and noting his 


" faithfal ministry, and greetings were ex- 


changed with the Pennsylvania Association 
in session at Scranton. The next 

will be with the Calvinist Church of Fitch- 
burg, and Rev. William E. Wolcott of Law- 
rence is the new moderator. Other officers 
remain the same as last year, but in antici- 
pation of a vacancy in the secretarysbip, Rev. 
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‘C. G. Burnham of Chicopee was elected as a 
possible successor. 


THE CLOSING SESSION 


Prof. E. P. St. John of the Bible Normal 
‘College in Hartford contributed a winning 
‘conception of The New Evangelism, which 
includes in its ideals both the educational and 
‘the evangelistic spirit. It expects children 
to enter the church when they have reached 
‘a suitable age, but to do so with a definite 
religious experience. Through careful study 
of the religious development of the child and 
faithful following of the lessons so learned 
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it hopes to bring this about in a majority of 
cases. 

The closing address was by Rev. F. J. Van 
Horn of Worcester on The Religious Signifi- 
cance of Evolution. No dry bones of science, 
but a popular presentation of the stimulating 
effect of evolution upon all the great doctrines 
of theology, was the address of this young 
man just back from Iowa to the Bay State’s 
largest church. Far from being the enemy of 
Christian faith, evolution was shown as put- 
ting deeper meaning into its every part. 


(For Notes and Nuggets see page 782). 





Illinois State 


This body, which represents 364 churches 
and 441 ministers, held its sixtieth annual 
meeting with First Church, Evanston, May 
18-21. Dr. Loba, the pastor, committees of 
the church, the beautiful city and its abound- 
ing hospitality rendered the meeting enjoy- 
able. E. D. Redington was moderator. The 
chureh membership at last reports was 50,- 
‘792, with 56,333 pupils in the Sunday school 
and 13,247 in the Endeavor Societies. Benev- 
lence last year amounted to $153,204, while 
home expenses reached $676,852. 

The general theme of the meeting was 
moral and religious education in church, 
school and home. It was suggested by the 
religious convention recently held, and was 
in some respects a repetition of views ex- 
pressed in that convention. President King 
of Oberlin read the same paper which he had 
read at the convention on the modern concep- 
tion of religious education as conditioned by 
the principles of modern psychology and ped- 
agogy. Professor Coe of Evanston repeated 
in substance what he has often said before in 
Chicago on reality and symbol in moral and 
religious education. Both speakers paid a 
high tribute to the self-sacrificing work of 
Sunday school teachers, but sought to point 
out ways in which this instruction ean be 
improved. 


EFFORTS TO IMPROVE SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


The committee appointed three years ago to 
study this subjest made its third report, 
showing the need of a graded system of in- 
struction. Courses of lessons have been pre- 
pared by Prof. E. T. Harper and Mr. H. W. 
Gates, both superintendents of Sunday schools. 
That by Professor Harper, on The History of 
the Early Church, is adapted to the wants of 
seventh grade pupils. Two courses by Mr. 
Gates, on The Life of Jesus for fifth and 
sixth grades and on Old Testament Heroes 
for eighth grade, are already in use. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK 


Attendance seems to be slowly diminishing. 
The ehief increase where any has taken place 
has been in missions rather than in the larger 
and better equipped schools. Additions to 
the churches from these schools have been 
gratifying and in all respects their work 
seems to be better than ever. It seems al- 
most inexplicable that with nearly 700,000 
children of school age outside Sunday school 
influence Illinois schools are not Jarger and 
are not reaching more of this unevangelized 
youthful population. Despite the faithful 
efforts of our Sunday school superintendent 
and his assistant, with multitudes of teach- 
ers and officers, the number outside the 
schools does not diminish appreciably. Cate- 
chetical instruction is given in more than one 
hundred churches with good results. The 
feeling was constantly expressed that no one 
should be received into the church with- 
out understanding what church membership 
means and that in most cases there is need of 
careful training long after confession of faith 
has been publicly made. The needs of the 
Publishing Society were forcibly and elo- 
quently set forth by Dr. Willard Scott of 
Worcester, its president. 


~ 


a 
Association 
AN INTERESTING SESSION 


One of the most interesting sessions of the 
association was devoted to the work of the 
Women’s Union among needy classes. The 
baek of their program bore samples of each 
of the forty-three languages spoken in the 
state and teventy-four girls and boys, men 
and women, representing as many different 
nationalities were brought to the platform. 
The needs of the A. M. A. were forcibly set 
forth by Mrs. Woodbury and the successor of 
Dr. Roy, Rev. W. L. Tenney. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF HOME MISSIONARY 
WORK 


It is now a quarter of a century since the 
association determined to provide for its own 
support and make gifts tothe mother society 
rather than receive them. Tuesday evening 
was devoted toa report of the Illinois Home 
Missionary Society. Brief references were 
made to the city missionary societies of Chi- 
cago, Peoria and Galesburg, each of which is 
responsible to its own superintendent and 
ditectors for its own field. We now have two 
missionary evangelists for the state, but need 
four or five. Twelve churches have assumed 
self-support and five have been organized. 
To these missionary churches 303 persons 
have been added on confession and 114 by let- 
ter. Nearly $50,000 have been received for 
the work during the year, and toward the 
Jubilee fund of $50,000, the interest of which 
only is to be used, gifts and pledges amount- 
ing to $31,000 have been made. A feature of 
the evening session was addresses by persons 
from different parts of the field, and a histori- 
cal address by Hon.-T. C. McMillan, the pres- 
ident. Rev. W. G. Puddefoot spoke Wednee- 
day morning, carrying his audience, as always, 
by storm. 


OTHER BENEVOLENT INTERESTS 


Secretary Barton, happily introduced by 
Secretary Hitchcock, gave such a review of 
our work in foreign lands and especially of 
our educational work as cannot fail to in- 
crease contributions. Dr. C. H. Richards 
made it clear that he is the right man to rep- 
resent the needs of the Church Building Soci- 
ety, and Rev. Theodore Clifton proved anew 
his ability te interest people in the claims of 
the College and Education Society. 


PAPERS PRESENTED 


These were generally of a high order and 
were arranged to discuss a single theme. 
Rev. J. W. Nelson of Peoria spoke on The 
Imperative Need of Religious and Moral Edu- 
cation. Rev. W.B. Millard of Geneseo of The 
Need of Enthusiasm in the Bible School of the 
Church, and Rev. B. F. Aldrich of Aurora of 
The Part Christian Endeavor Has or May Have 
in Religious Education. A paper in answer 
to the question, Do the Educational and 
Evangelistic Ideas Include or Exclude Each 
Other? by Dr. A. M. Brodie of Hinsdale, was 
one of the ablest presented. Two addresses 
made a deep impression: one by Dr. David 
Beaton on Moral Training in the Public 
Schools, the other on Academic Discipline 
and Religious Instruction by Dr. A. A. Berle. 
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The interests of the Anti-Saloon League were 
represented by Supt. W. H. Anderson of 
Springfield and the work of the league was ap- 
proved by vote of the association. The teach- 
ing function of the ministry was set forth by 
Rev. Naboth Osborn of Mattoon. Rev. F. E. 
Hopkins of Chicago showed how truth is 
presented and emphasized by personality 
and Rev. A. B. Penniman how the whole man 
is involved in anything which he undertakes 
to learn or todo. The special mission of Con- 
gregationalism was the theme of Rev. Edwin 
Hobbs of Canton. The sermon Monday even- 
ing on “‘ Man shall not live by bread alone” 
was by Rev. Dr. F.S. Hayden, Jacksonville. 
The closing addresses by the moderator and 
by Dr. Loba, only deepened regret that the 
brief sojourn in the charming city of Evaston 
had come to an end. FRANKLIN. 





The Return of the Regiment 


They whom we welcome today— 
Why do the shout and the cheer 
Lining each step of the way 
Seem like a dirge and a tear? 
Is it that some may be wearing 
Laurels of others? Ay, see! 
Count the thin ranks of the daring ; 
Each wears his laurels for three. 
— Robert Underwood Johnson. 





Suggested Union of Congrega- 
tionalists 


Several utterances by Trinitarian and Uni- 
tarian Congregationalists in connection with 
the anniversary week exercises of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association last week are of 
such a sort as to call for publication. 

Prof. George F. Moore, D. D., of the Harvard 
Divinity Schoo), addressing the Ministerial 
Union, said that it was characteristic of primi- 
tive Congregationalism that the formal bond 
of union was to do something together, and 
not a creed of what they meant to believe 
together, or to persuade others to believe. 
‘Our forefathers came to a great crisis about 
a hundred years ago; contended and sepa- 
rated, though without such rupture as has 
been the case in more strongly centralized 
churches. The dissociation came gradually, 
reluctantly, and finally organized and per- 
petuated itself. That is the external situa- 
tion. Does the internal situation correspond 
to it?” Professor Moore thinks not. He be 
lieves that it takes an historical imagination to 
understand what the difference was. ‘“* Mcd- 
ern Trinitarians are not tri-theists, but are 
as complete Unitarians as any who call them- 
selves by that name; and Unitarians no longer 
have deistic leanings or a conception of God 
in any way foreign to the life of men. The 
doctrine of arbitrary predestination is not 
preached in either pulpit, and both have to 
contend with the determinist trend of modern 
philosophy. ... Union must come by asso- 
ciation, intercourse and knowledge. It must 
come just as the disunion came, gradually.” 

At the meeting held in Tremont Temple to 
discuss the common duties of both wings of 
the once united denomination Rev. Samuel 
Eliot, president of the American Unitarian 
Association, in his introductory remarks made 
it clear that representatives of both wings 
came together that evening without com- 
promise of theological convictions, and to 
show their interest in things on which they 
do agree. President Tucker of Dartmouth 
pointed out that while a creed separated, de- 
votion to a principle united, that principle be- 
ing assertion of the rights of personality in 
matters of religion. He pointed out the limi- 
tations under which Congregational churches 
work, their lack of due sense of form in wor- 
ship, their weakness of organization in facing 
city problems, and the Jack of authority in 
leaders and our disinclination to obay such 
lead«rship as we have, which, coupled with 
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the fact that the present is an era of very 
marked sense of form and of eagerness for 
organization and centralization of authority, 
makes our task all the more difficult. 

Rev. E. E. Hale described the spirit of 
“togetherness” which animated the Puritans 
and Pilgrims through the earlier generations ; 
read from their covenants to show on what a 
simple basis they built the great fabric—polit- 
ical and religious—and argued that by a re- 
turn to covenants of the primitive sort and 
the abolition of creedal tests a union of 
churches through fellowship might be brought 
about. 

Rev. Dr. George A. Gordon said that the 
presence of such representatives at such a 
meeting was a significant sign. He held that 
candor and patience would be absolutely in- 
dispensable. ‘“‘ We must not be afraid to look 
at our differences and we must not beashamed 
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of our history of division. Nothing is to be 
deplored that has conscience and high serious- 
ness back of it.” Like to the motives of 
Nehemiah in rebuilding the wall around 
Jerusalem are the motives of those who seek 
aunion. ‘‘There is common sorrow over the 
broken wall, a universal sense of weakness, 
the unifying power of a great discipline in 
exile, and a profound love in which religion 
and patriotism are blended in one absorbing 
passion.” “We are weak because we are 
divided; to regain our strength we must 
work for union.” This will come, he believes, 
through standing by the deeper thoughts and 
feelings and by opening up the depths of 
moral being for the sovereign presence of God 
there. 

Prof. F. G. Peabody of the Harvard Divin- 
ity School pointed out the imperfection of the 
mechanism of the church at large today for 
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doing the work that needs to be done and its 
relative imperfection compared with the mech- 
anism of other social agencies. ‘‘Thechurch,”’ 
he said, “must learn the lesson of mammon. 
We have a new world demanding larger men 
and larger methods in business. The same 
necessity exists for mutual combination in re- 
ligion.” Professor Peabody expressed hig be- 
lief in what has been said by some one else 
that if the passion for saving humanity which 
led to the formation of the American Board 
with its splendid career had struck New 
England Congregationalism a generation ear- 
lier there never would have been a schism. 
This opinion Prof. E. C. Moore of the Har- 
vard Divinity School echoed at the annual 
festival of the Unitarian Association, at which 
he spoke. He believes that both Trinitarians 
and Unitarians a century or less ago operated 
from premises now abandoned by botb. 





THE EMPIRE STATE 


Last year the New York Association held a 
memorable meeting at Buffalo, when the 
Home Missionary interests of the great me- 
tropolis and the state at large were merged 
into one organization with headquarters in 
New York. Very fittingly this year’s meet- 
ing was held at the other extreme of the state, 
in Brooklyp, at Clinton Avenue Church, 
where it received a royal welcome from Dr. 
T. B. McLeod, the pastor, and from the 
Brooklyn churches joining in entertainment. 

The almost unendurable heat did not ruffle 
the good natare of the delegates or materially 
reduce the attendance, which was the best in 
many years. Dr. R. J. Kent, pastor of Lewis 
Avenue Church, Brooklyn, made an admira- 
ble moderator. The Brooklyn Eagle, with its 
keen eye for ecclesiastical affairs, gave long 
and accurate reports. The presence of 
younger pastors was noticeable, aud the pro- 
gram was skillfully arranged to give them 
special prominence. Older members of the 
association missed Drs. Meredith, Behrends 
and Lyman Abbott, but their successors were 
in evidence, ready to share the work of the 
churches at large. 

The association, while full of friendly feel- 
ing, was not disposed to pags votes and resolu- 
tions without shayp scrutiny. It spoke plainly 
on several urgent matters. It earnestly re- 
quested the venerable American Bible Society 
to publish or sell the recent revisions and not 
confine itself to the translation of 1611. It 
fortified the A. M. A. in its work in the South 
and hoped that no bitter race prejadice 
against the Negro would deprive him of his 
constitutional rights. It appointed a commit- 
tee to report next year on the work and meth- 
ods of the Anti-Saloon League. It tabled 
several resolutions offered by the temperance 
committee calling for indiscriminate co-opera- 
tion with various temperance organizations, 
while it supported local option. It created a 
new standing committee on labor questions 
and passed a resolution urging ministers to 
take a more practical interest in civic right- 
eousness. The plan of associated church 
membership, offered by the committee on the 
federation of churches, was discussed and re- 
ferred back for fuller report next year. On 
motion of Dr. McLeod a unanimous vote was 
passed requesting the Church Building Soci- 
ety to reconsider its recent vote requiring in- 
terest on its loans. It was urged that contri- 
butions would fall off if the new policy were 
pursued. 

The sermon was preached by the retiring 
moderator, Rev. W. F. Kettle, on The Preacher 
and His Message. The divine call to the min- 
istry was emphasized. Every good thing is 
the minister’s business. Foreign missions 
and home missions, the great city churches 
and the smaller ones in the country, as well 
as his own, are his work. He is part of it all. 


Preaching itself, however, must be his chief 
business. e 

The asscciational essay, by Dr. F. S. Fitch 
of Buffalo, treated The Program of Protestant- 
jsm. Romanism has a program. We see its 
defects, but recognize its power. Have we 
any program? We should follow the example 
of great business enterprises and federate our 
interests. 

Christian Education and Sociology was ‘ably 
handled by Rev. N. E. Fuller of Corning, 
whose church is composed largely of railroad 
men. A most interesting hour was given toa 
symposium on How I Conduct My Prayer 
Meeting, at which several young pastors from 
all over the state spoke, among them Rev. 
Messrs. Bailey of Syracuse, Dexter of Nor- 
wich, Edds of Sidney, Grein of Buffalo, Love- 
joy of Mt. Vernon and Pyle of Watertown. 

The work of the benevolent societies was 
freshly presented. Secretary Woodbury took 
up the burning thems of the status of the 
Negro, which was incidentally touched again 
by Dr. Hillis in his powerful evening address, 
when he “brought down the house” by say~ 
irg that he would be glad and proud to make 
Booker Washington’s bed whenever he came 
to speak in Plymouth Church. Dr. S. H. Vir- 
gin spoke with great feeling of the personnel 
of the secretaries of the Building Society in 
past years and Dr. Richards just elected, char- 
acterizing each felicitously. Dr. Duncan, jast 
from the Soutb, brought, an array of remark- 
able facts showing the growth of the Publish- 
ing Society in both departments. Drs. Stim- 
son and Ingersoll spoke for the Ministerial 
Relief Fand and the Bible Society respectively. 
There was not a dull minute in the sessien. 

At the first meeting of the consolidated 
Home Missionary Society, Secretary Charles 
Shelton’s interesting report was followed by 
Dr. J. D. Kingsbury, who took his hearers 
into the cafions and gulches and mining 


camps of the Rockies, where churches are. 


planted. Secretary Shelton reported 15 mis- 
sionaries in 16 churches in the metropolitan 
district and 51 missionaries in 52 churches in 
the state. Five-twelfths of the money raised 
went to the metropolis and seven-twelfths to 
the state work. He paid a warm tribute to 
Secretary Ethan Curtis, his predecessor, and 
to the missionaries in the state. Thirteen 
members of the National Home Missionary 
Society were elected on the basis of the new 
constitution. 

Two full hours were given to the Woman’s 
Board and Woman’s Union. Noticeable ad- 
dresses were by Miss Stanwood of Boston, 
Mrs. Gocdrich of China, Dr. Cadman, asso- 
ciate secretary, Don O. Shelton and Dr. Sarah 
J. Elliot. The attendance was largest at 
these sessions, the intense heat keeping many 
at home in the evenings. 

The last evening, devoted to foreign mis- 
sions, proved the climax of the three days’ 


Other State Associations 


session, and will rank with the best meetings 
of the American Board. President Capen 
gave an informal but telling address on The 
Difficulties and Successes of the Work of the 
Board and Dr. Hillis outdid himself ina fer- 
vid, tender, almost passionate appeal for a 
deeper interest in the world-wide work of the 
churches. An interesting side-feature was a 
gathering of corporate members at the Brook- 
lyn University Clab, with President Capen, 
at which problems of the board were dis- 
cussed, E. N. P. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly, 


to the melodious Welsh melody of Abery- 
stwyth, with its plaintive minors and majes- 
tic majors, was resounding from the thirty- 
voiced choir of Paritan Church, Scranton, as 
we entered that spacious tabernacle, May 18, 
to enjoy ths festivities and spiritual uplifts 
of the seventeenth meeting of the State Asso- 
ciation. From Rev. Rees J. Rees’s words of 
welcome to Rev. E. J. Morris’s powerful pre- 
sentation of The Doctrine of God there were 
no idle words or wasted moments. The ser- 
mop, on Heart Culture, was by Rev. Howell 
Davies. Miscellaneousaddresses: Work To- 
gether, A Square Message for a Critical Age, 
The New Evangelism, The Coming Revival, 
Men and Methods, struck timely notes with 
no uncertain sound; the speakers were Dr. 
T. C. Edwards and Rev. Messrs. C. A. Jones, 
P. W. Sinks, T. A. Humphreys and J, A. 
Jones. The spirit of these addresses might 
be focussed into President King’s terse epi- 
gram, “‘ Character is caught, not taught.” 

Two symposiums: Sunday School Methods 
and The Preacher’s Office—Its Themes, De- 
mands, Possibilities, provided excellent grist 
for future grindings. Under the first topic, 
Mr. Elias E. Evans spoke of Music in the 
Sunday School, emphasizing the value of 
competent leaders, and spectacular and choral 
songs vs. the modern “two-steps”; Rev. A. 
M. Wood advocated in The Bible and Its Use 
in the Sunday School, that “‘we handle the 
Bible as a skillful surgeon does his keen, anti- 
septicized surgical teol,” at once cutting clean 
and cleansing thoroughly; and Rev. J. C. 
Luke rounded up the subject with The Life 
of the Teacher that Tells, recalling Emerson’s 
suggestion that “what you do speaks so 
loudly I cannot hear what you say.” Under 
the second topic, Robert N. Harris, one of the 
most successful pastor-evangelists in the 
state, presented the Preacher as Evangelist ; 
Rev. D. J. Torrens, New York State’s recent 
excellent gift tothe Keystone State’s ministry, 
followed with The Preacher as Teacher, and 
Rev. Evor Evans, moderator of Wyoming 
Association, closed with a lucid presentation 
of The Preacher as Prophet. Yet the infer- 
ence was “‘ All things to all men,” rather than 
one thing to one set of men. 
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The benevolent societies had prominent 
places. The S. S. and P.S. was championed 
by the enthusiastic and enthusing Dr. Dun- 
can; Mission: Work A. B. C. F. M. by Dr. 
Creegan, who swept everything before him 
**as doth the whirlwind,” unrolling the world- 
wide panorama of the forward movement; 
C. H. M. S., by Miss Margaret Moffatt, who 
so won hearts and heads that Rev. C. A. Jones, 
in substituting for Dr. Richards of the C. C. 
B. S., queried, “What can a man do that 
cometh after the Queen ?” However, under 
the caption Tabernacle and Tent, was entered 
a plea for the Jubilee Year of the Building 
Society that we trust will bring forth financial 
fruit. 

The moderator, Rev. R. 'S. Jones of Scran- 
ton, was reminiscent and cordial, making 
friend and stranger equally at home in the 
genial hospitality of the anthracite coal region. 
‘Of course we discussed the Great Strike. It 
isa daily diet intbat locality. On thesurface 
it seems ‘‘settled,” but thinking men feel that, 
as of old, “‘ the cave of the furies is still be- 
neath the Delphic oracle.” 

Measures were taken to fall in the van of 
such progressive movements as Church Union, 
outlined by Rev. W. F. Slade, and the labor 
committee of the National Council and the 
National Department of Justice in Crimi- 
nolgy, Washington, D. C. As it is expected 
that the new edifice of First Church, Pitts- 
barg, will be completed by next May, all eyes 
were fixed upon the Smoky City as hostess of 
the association in 1904. O,. A. de 


INDIANA 


The meeting was held with Mayflower Church, 
Indianapolis, May 12-14. At the same time and 
place, beginning Monday, May 11, the joint meet- 
ing of the Woman’s Home and Foreign Missionary 
Societies was held. This band of women, who plan 
a special line of mission work, Indiana Congrega- 
tionalists believe in and could not do without. It 
was suggested that they send a missionary to 
Shansi, China, to take the place of Mrs. Davis, 
whose husband was martyred there. Mrs. Davis 
made several helpful addresses, as also did Miss 
Moffat, representing the home work. 

The associational sermon, by Rev. A. W. Ogilvie, 
was fresh and vigorous. It declared that the gos- 
pel is The Minister’s Justification and Power, sat- 
isfying the intelleet and saving the soul. 

Reports from the churches were for the most 
part encouraging. If Indiana is not rapidly get- 
ting more churches, she is getting more influential 
churches, and this is wise. 

In the meeting of the State Home Missionary So- 
clety, Rev. C. H. Choate, president, it was unani- 
mously decided to raise the pledge of the state 
from $1,200 to $2,000 annually. The report of the 
secretary, Rev. E. D. Curtis, was a record of prog- 
ress and noted especially an encouraging fiaancial 
outlook. s 

The distinctive feature of the association was a 
symposium on What Is Christianity? An entire 
day was given to the discussion. Thursday morn- 
ing, under the theme What Is Christianity—Indi- 
vidually Considered? these addresses were given: 
Christianity as a Doctrinal System, by Rev. J. W. 
Bailey; Asa Mystical Experience, Rev. Levi White ; 
and As a Practical Life, by Rev. O. L. Kiplinger of 
Michigan City. 

The afternoon theme was, What Is Christianity— 
Socially Considered? The addresses were: From 
the Standpoint of the Family, by Rev. J. C. Smith; 
Of the Church, G. G. Crowdis; Of the State, F. W. 
Raymond. Under the leadership of Professor Gil- 
lum of Terre Haute and Rev. J. H. Crum, who was 
welcomed back into the state, the discussion was 
earnest and profitable. It was evident that Indi- 
ana ministers believe that contact with the living 
Christ and the application of the Christ spirit to 
all life’s relationships, is more important than tra- 
ditions, commandments and creeds. 

The program included addresses by Secretaries 
MeMillen and Clifton of Chicago, Richards of New 
York and Barton of Boston, with two by Prof. 
Samuel Ives Curtiss of Chicago Seminary. His great 
address on People and Customs of Bible Lands, il- 
lustrated by the stereopticon, yielded much that 
was good for home use. 

NOTES 

The largest delegation known in years, 

A dignified assembly, commanding the respect of 
visitors as well as members. 

Young men in evidence. 
‘Warmly welcomed. 


Modest yet capable. 
oO. L. K. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


A Sunday Morning in the City 
Temple 


The gladly expected visit of the new pastor 
of the City Temple, London, to the United 
States in June will interest American Con- 
gregationalists, we are sure, in a recent serv- 
ice which two Newton travelers attended. 

It was the second Sunday service in Mr. 
Campbell’s pastorate. The great audience 
was an inspiring sight, for it completely filled 
the church, congesting the vestibules and 
overflowing into the street; and one of the 
ushers told us that 3,200 people were counted 
within the walls. The singing was wonderfal 
in its volume and uplift, as the hymns were 
largely congregational and led by a chorus 
choir. 

The pastor, as he rose for the invocation, 
looked almost boyish. Although his abun- 
dant hair was nearly white, he was slight in 
stature and smooth in face. His voice at first 
seemed hardly equal to the great audience 
room, yet it was a strangely sympathetic and 
winsome personality that led our devotions, 
and the reverent and quiet demeanor of the 
congregation made every word audible. We 
were specially impressed with the large num- 
ber of young men present. Even the pulpit 
stairs were filled with thent. The pastor re- 
minded those present that it would be his 
endeavor to make the temple a church for the 
young men of the city—an endeavor which 
already seemed to be realized. 

In announcing that the offering of the day 
would be devoted to foreign missions, Mr. 
Campbell remarked that he hoped to increase 
their benevolences to this cause as he had 
generally observed that those who didn’t be- 
lieve in Christian missions had lost their faith 
in Christianity -itself, for the two went to- 
gether. The sermon, which was on the love 
of God, was simple and earnest, with now and 
then a touch of appeal, an incident or a poetic 
quotation which reached both the heart and 
head. The preacher especially emphasized 
the great alternatives to which men were 
driven who refused to accept the ideals of 
God which Christ gave in the gospels, an 
ideal which verified itself in the experience 
of all Christian souls. 

As we watched the attentive and earnest 
listening of the congregation upon the words 
of this young and gifted pastor we measured 
as we had not done before the unusual and 
splendid opportunity which stretches before 
him in this historic center of English Non- 
conformity. May he long be kept in strength 
of body and courage of heart for his great 
work! W. H. Davis. 


Yale’s Ministerial Training 

A recent number of The Congregationalist 
contains an article by a prominent clergyman 
and writer of our denomination, entitled, The 
Theological Seminary I Would Like to Enter, 
in which he speaks of the need of training 
“along the line especially of civic duties, .. . 
of a lectareship ... which dealt with the 
subject uppermost in the general mind,.. . 
for example, the race question, .. . the tem- 
perance question.” Most of our seminaries 
today give some instruction in sociology and 
civics. Yale offers not only the teaching of 
the chair of homiletics and practical theology 
upon these lines, but also a special elective 
course for each class by an instructor whose 
time is divided between the academic and 
theological departments ; also the opportunity 
of electing any of the varied courses in the 
academic and graduate departments that 
cover this field. An examination of the stu- 
dents’ lists of electives would show a free 
use of these privileges. A feature peculiar 
to Yale and much appreciated by the students 
is the annual trip to New York. Twenty men 
from the Senior Class in practical sociology 


with twenty college Seniors spent two days 
of last week under the guidance of Prof. 
W. B. Bailey and with the assistance of vari- 
ous city officials inspecting social conditions, 
city, state and national institutions and pri- 
vate agencies for reform and education. 
There are in addition a number of occasional 
lectures by prominent men and an annual 
course of six lectures on The Responsibilities 
of Citizenship. Associate-Justice Brewer of 
the Supreme Court and Bishop Potter were 
the first incumbents. President Hadley has 
delivered the course this year, lecturing for 
the past two weeks on The Relation Between 
Freedom and Responsibility in Democratic 
Communities. Hon. Andrew D. White will 
give the course next year. Twenty years wit- 
ness many changes in the opportunities of- 
fered by the curriculum of a theological 
school. R. @. 0. 


Can Our Polity Be Improved 


The article by President Bradley, in the 
April Home Missionary, and the one in The 
Congregationalist on the Dearth of Ministers 
in Nebraska, raised the question, Is there not 
a need of some change in our polity, so that 
our churches instead of being wholly inde- 
pendent and largely isolated, would become 
interdependent and connected ? 

It is true, as Dr. Bradley says, that we have 
lost too many churches. Doubtless some of 
these have fulfilled their mission and ceased 
to be for that cause, but others might and 
should have been saved. 

Our independent churches have been a 
great power in the life of the nation. But be- 
cause they were the best at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century does it necessarily fol- 
low that the same measure of independence is 
the best for the twentieth? Should not the 
Church learn from the change in the affairs of 
the world and the present trend towards con- 
solidation? If that is found to meet the pres- 
ent business needs of the world, may it not 
aleo better meet the needs of the kingdom of 
God, at least that part of it that bears the Con- 
gregational name? 

I have known of several cases, where if 
some one, or a body of men representing our 
churches, could have come in and given ad- 
vice backed by authority it might have saved 
the chursh from disaster and also been a 
great blessing to the town. Often, as is 
shown in the article on the conditions in 
Nebraska, our smaller churches need some 
one from the outside to give them advice, who 
in some official way represents the churches 
of the state or a part of it. It would -also 
often be found that these churches would be 
glad to have this help. More power should 
also be given to the Home Missionary Society 
in saying who shall be the pastors of churches 
receiving missionary aid. Much avoidable 
harm has been done because the church chose 
its pastor contrary to the best judgment of 
the missionary superintendent or secretary. 
The missionary committee of the local associa- 
tion should use care in passing upon the re- 
quests of churches for aid, and not sign appli- 
cations without, if possible, thorough investi- 
gation. 

Some may say that this is contrary to the 
spirit of Congregationalism. I do not think, 
that because our order is the best there is at 
present, it cannot be improved. That polity 
is best which, on the whole, accomplishes the 
best results. Oar churches could take some 
of the good things from the other orders and 
combine them with our own to the advantage 
of Congregationalism. If our future is to be 
as gorious as the past, something must be 
done to prevent this waste. The problem is 
worthy of the careful consideration of the 
best thinkers of our church. May we hear 
from them on the subject ? 

Larchwood, Io. Groner A. WICKWIBE. 
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Calls 

ALEXANDER, KARL B., Melville and Edmunds, 
N.D.,to MeHenry. Accepts. 

BEACH, DAVID N., formerly of First Ch., Denver, 
Col., and recently supplying at North Ch., St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., to become president of Bangor 
Sem. and professor of sacred rhetoric. Accepts. 

BLAISDELL, JAS. A., Olivet, Mich., to the chair of 
Biblical and religious instruction at Beloit Coll., 
Beloit, Wis., also to the professorship ofjhistory 
in Olivet Coll. 

Brown, Geo. H., Yale Sem., to Disciples Ch., 
Bridgeport, Ct. Accepts. 

Byers, R. C., Colorado Springs, Col., to Platte 
Valley Ch., Denver. Accepts, and is at work. 

CALDWELL, Jesse C., Yale Sem., to Disciples Ch., 
Selma, Ala. Accepts. 

CHAPIN, Miss 8. A., Lyons, Col., to Red Cliff and 
Gilman. Accepts. 

Grier, Leg E., Platte Valley Ch., Denver, Col., to 
Julesburg. Accepts, and is at work. 

GRAEPER, FRED’K H., Bangor Sem., to German 
Evangelical Ch., Wooster,O. Accepts. 

GREEN, EveReETT E., Yale Sem., to assistant pas- 
torate, Westminster Presb. Ch., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Accepts. 

Horpwoob, Jox“N L., Yale Sem., to chaplaincy of 
Kamehameha School, Honolulu, H. I. Accepts. 

HvuGGett, J. PERCIVAL, Prof. in Iowa Univ., to 
First Ch., Cedar Rapids, Io. 

J&£VNE, CHAS. A., Chicago Sem., to Pingree and 
Buchanan, N.D. Accepts. 

MARKHAM, Lucius C., Cora, Kan., to Douglass. 
Accepts. 

McBrRIDE, W. HENRY, Bristol, Me., to Machias- 
port. 

McKINNEY, SAm’L T., Cripple Creek, Col., to serve 
also Elliott Chapel. Accepts. 

MILLS, HERBERT L.gBangor Sem., to Cherry Hill 
and Park Vale Chs., Omaha, Neb. Accepts for 
four months, with a view to permanency. 

MORSON, Rop’t K., St. John, N. B., to Yarmouth, 

e. 


PIERCE, JASON N., Yale Sem., to Mt. Carmel, Ct., 
for three years. 

PIERCE, WM., Danvers, Ill., to Forrest. Accepts. 

Rees, JAs. E., Yale Sem., to New Fairfield, Ct., 
where he has been supplying. Accepts. 

SCHOFIELD, JNO., People’s Ch., Indianapolis, Ind., 
to Port Huron, Mich. Accepts. 

SHOCKLEY, ALBERT D., to remain another year 
at Hetiand, 8. D. 

SMITH, CHAS. W., Arriba and Flagler, Col., to Lad- 
bury and Getchell, N. D. Accepts, to begin early 
in June. 

SMITH, N. Fay, of the faculty of Mt. Hermon and 
Northfield schools, to E. Northfield, Mass. Ac- 
cepts. 

SPANGLER, GEO, B., Capioma and Oneida, Kan., 
to give his entire time to Capioma. 

STRONG, J. SELDEN, Abington, Ct., to Riverside, 
Me. Accepts. 

WEBSTER, FRANKLIN G., Summer Hill and Gro- 
ton, N. Y.,to Lincklaen and De Ruyter. Accepts. 

Winpkoss, T. B., recently of Newfoundland, to 
Anamoose, N.D., with service also in the new 
town of Drake. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 
FREARY, FRED’K, 0. Hammond St. Ch., Bangor, 
Me., May 21. Parts by Rev. Messrs. B. B. Mer- 
rill, C. H. Cutler and Prof. C. A. Beckwith. 
WARREN, WILLIs A., i. Lake City, Minn., May 18. 
Sermon, Rev. J. H. Albert; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. J. F. Taintor, 8. T. Beatty, E. W. Jenney 
and C. H. McIntosh. 


Resignations 

CRAIG, TimoTHy C., Franconia, N. H., to take 
effect July 1, A 

oy LYMAN, Milford, Kan. Removes to Garden 
ity. 

JONES, JOHN E, Harvey, N. D. 

LANPHEAR, WALTER, Geddes, 8. D. 

LEwis, Tuos. E., Archwood Ave. Ch, Cleveland, 
O., to take effect July 1. 

Lopwick, WM., resigns as direetor of music, Berea 
Coll., Berea, Ky. He will return to the pastorate. 

LOWELL, JOHN N., West Ch., Haverhill, Mass., 
declines to withdraw his resignation, in spite of 
the fact that the church voted not to accept it. 

<5 ¥ MYRON A., Warren, Ct., to take effect 

uly 1, 

SCHOONOVER, HIRAM G., Angola, N.Y. 

Tarirp, Ira J., Bedford, Mich. 

WILTON, RICHARD T., E. Derry, N. H., after six 
years’ service, to take effect “‘ on or before Dec. 1.” 


Summer Supplies 

CoLuins, W. L. B., reeently of Kenton, Mich, at 
Walpole, N. H., until Jan. 1, 1904, 

DUNLAP, RoGER A., Bangor Sem., at Paterson, 
N. J., for one month. 

HOLBROOK, FRED U., Cleveland, O., at Franklin 
Ave. Ch., same city. 

FROM YALE SEMINARY 

ADAMS, Epw. B., at Mt, Washington, Mass., during 

August and September. 


Record of the Week 


BLOMFIELD, Epw. A., at Durham, Ct. 

BROWN, ALBERT R., at Errol, N. H. 

Brown, Rop’t E., at Mt. Washington, Mass., 
during June and July. 

CLAPP, RAYMOND G., at N. Belfast, Me. 

Cook, Harry B., at San Miguel, Cal. 

DRIVER, GEO. d., at S. Wallingford, Vt. 

GUERNSEY, HENRY H., at Vinita, Ind. Ter. 

Hat, Wo. J., at Albany, Me. 

HARWELL, Rob’ R., at Northfield, Me. 

Hout, MILTON C , at Crowley, La. 

HUNTING, HAROLD, at Bassett, Neb. 

Jones, THOSs., at Brule, Neb. 

NortTH, CkEcIiL C., at Minatore, Neb. 

PorTER, GEO. E., at Morris Cove, Ct., for one year. 

PRIGMORE, JOS. D., at Joplin, Mo. 

RORABACK, ALBERT E, at South Bend, Ind. 

Rounpy, RoDNEY W., will do parish work in Grand 
Ave. Ch., New Haven, Ct., till September. 

SCHEUERLE, JOHN A., at Elisworth Falls, Me. 

Scott, EVAN W., at St. Clair, Mion. 

VONLUBKEN, FRED’K L. H., at Keystone, Miss. 


Personals 


BINKHORST, ARIE, on closing his work at St. 
John’s, Mich., was given a fine camera and §120 
in gold. His health compels him to rest from pas- 
toral work for a time. 

Forp, Rop’t, who is just ending work at Campton, 
N.4., will remove to his home in Danbury. 

Hatcu, Davin P., Franklin, N. H., is suffering 
from a dislocated shoulder, caused by a fall. 

KELSEY, Henry H., Fourth Uh., Hartford, Ct., 
has been voted a three months’ vacation, having 
served 14 years with only short periods of rest. 

LABAREE, JOHN C., Saugus, Mass., has been granted 
two months’ vacation at the close of his tenth 
year’s service. 

WHITAKER, JOHN H., Atlantic, Mass., was recently 
presented, on his birthday, with $100 by friends 
in his church. 


American Board Appointments 


JAGNOW, ALBERT A., @ young German, graduate 
of Newark Theol. Sem., Bloomfield, N. J., has 
been appointed to Ruk, Caroline Is., and sails 
early next month. 


Increase in Salary » 


EAMES, CHAS. U., SouthCh., Rochester, N.Y. $300. 
HypbE, FRED’K 8, Groton, Ct. $100. 
PATTERSON, SAM’t C., Petaluma, Cal. $200. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Second Ch., 17 May. 16 
members. Organized under the original Scrooby 
covenant. 

Somers, Io. 5 members. 


Dedications 


Iowa City, Io.—Pipe organ, dedicated with con- 
cert, May 8, organist being Henry W. Matlack, 
director of Lowa College School of Music at Grin- 
nell. 

MANCHESTER, N. H., Franklin St.—$10,000 Hutch- 
ings-V otey organ, 2,039 pipes, the gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank P. Carpenter. Dedicated May 10, 
with fine poem by the pastor, Dr. B. W. Lock- 
hart, whicb we print on another page. 

NAUGATUCK, OrT., Rev. Sherrod Soule, minister. 
Church edifice, May 20. Hutchings-Votey organ, 
May 22. 

Bequests and Other Gifts 


BROOKLINE, Mass.—Beneficiaries of the late John 
W. Shapleigh include: In Boston, A. B. C. F. M., 
City Missionary Society, Home for Aged Couples, 
Immanuel Congregational Ch. $1,000 for poor; 
in Brookline, Leyden Ch., $10,000 for build- 
ing fund; Harvard Ch., $2,000 for Sunday school; 
St. Mark’s M. E. Ch., $1,000 for poor. Several 
other benevolent organizations are remembered, 
though none of the legacies are available uatil 
after the death of the widow and daughter. 

South WkryMouTH, Mass, Old South.—New, 
thoroughly equipped church organ offered by 
Mrs. William Dyer, a member, as a memorial of 
her husband, for many years leader of the choir, 
and a prominent officer of the church. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—By the will of Richard W. 
Rice these institutions benefit: Memorial Ch, 
Springfield, $1,800; Hampden Homeopathic 
Hospital, Springfield, $1,000; Springfield Home 
for Aged Men, $1,000; A. B.C. F. M., Massa 
chusetts Home Missionary Society, American 
Missionary Association, American Humane Edu- 
cation Society of Boston, Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, Hampden 
Normal and Agricultural Institute of Hampton, 
Va.; in Springfield, Rescue Mission, Park Com- 
mission for purchase of birds ani animals, City 
Library, Art Museum, E. K, Wilcox Relief Corps, 
Orpheus Club, $600 each. 


Unusual Features 


WINNIPEG, MAN, Centra/.—Under Key. J. B. Sil- 
cox a campaign has been waged against the saloon 
and all houses of wrongdoing. Mr. W. W. Bu- 
chanan, the temperance lecturer, is honored with a 
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parliamentary nomination ; and another member 
Mr. A. L. Maclean, will be one of Manitoba’s four 
delegates to the World’s Sunday School Conven- 





















tion at Jerusalem in 1904. 
Accessions to the Churches 
Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA NEBRASKA 
— 6 Hay Springs 7. 
Gak Chapel — 36 Gnabe Oberry i 5 iB 
~ maha, rry 
re 8 13 _ Parkvale —- $ 
4 a8 Plainview — 67 
NEW JERSEY 
CONNECTICUT 
Asb Park 14 19 
14 17 Chester ge i | 
— 14 E. Orange, First — 34 
ma Glen Ridge — 30 
i 42 Hoboken : a3 36 
Olty, 
Center 17 18 “aon * a 32° 
— 4] Montclair, First a5 51 
14 19 «(Uber 
ILLINOIS NEW YORK 
Ciiteage People’s — _7 Buffalo, First 10 23 
Bethel 10 13 Copenhagen 4 4 
St. James,German 7 Cortland — 30 
Bethel 11 14 frondequoit — 35 
Chicago Lawn 12 15 Mt. Vernon 8 14 
Doremus 12 12 New York, Tompkins 
Green St. 10 15 Ave. 70 112 
Lake View 10 11 Oswego Falls 16 21 
Maplewood 4 4 Roland — 26- 
New England 1 7 West Bloomfield 23° 23 
Elburn -—- 7 
Evanston, First 4 10 NORTH DAKOTA 
Moline 24 25 
Oak Park, First 4 6 Carrington — 10 
Peru 8 8 Colfax - 4 
_ IOWA Marion - 
Dubuque 45 54 OHIO 
Earlville 7 7 Belpre on 22 
Fontanelle 6 8 Brecksville 1 8 
Ionia 3 8 Ironton 6 28 
Lewis 5 .8 Marietta,Harmar — 41 
Tabor 25 33 Ravenna 15 29 
Waterloo — 6 
KANSAS OKLAHOMA 
Atchison 7 10 Alvaretta oe 
Sabetha — 40 Springdale i 
Wichita — 12 Waurika ae 
MAINE 
Recians |) ; 12 OREGON 
Sherman 8 nD 2. 
South Bristol -s =e 
Pendleton - 6 
ces ype Portiand, Hassalo St.— 4 
Chesterfield 6 First 8 16 .- 
East Dougiass 19 = 
Longmeadow = SOUTH DAKOTA 
Northamptcn, Ed- 
wards 6 12 Beresford 412 
N. Brookfield 8 Canova 14 17 
North New Salem — 15 Redfield — 24 
Somerville, High- Wintred 6 & 
land 17 23 
aes, South — 13 WISCONSIN 
altham 5 10 Baraboo ; z 
MICHIGAN Cashton p 
Armada 18 14 Eau Claire, First —- 8 
Covert — 385 Elroy -—- $ 
Fruitport — 7 Ft. Atkinson 4 4 
Jenison — 24 Kaukauna - 3 
Kalamazoo — 5 Madison, First — 17 
Yontiac 7 10 _ Pilgrim — 10 
St. Johns 3 16 New London — 16 
Three Oaks — 10 Park Falls - 7 
MINNESOTA Stockbridge 4 10 
Lake Park 5 Waupun 9 8 
Minneapolis, Pil- 
grin wg 12 17 OTHER STATES 
Paik Rapids 9 8 Athens, Ga. — 5 
Westbrook — 16 Barrinetop,N.H. 15 15 
Meridian, Miss. 8 8 
MISSOURI Providence, R. L., 
Hannibal 5 8 ElmwoodTemple 5 6 
Iberia 3 7 Seattle, Wn. 5 10 
Thayer 6 7 Susquehanna, Pa. + 


Conf., 817. Tot., 1,892. 








THE OLD RELIABLE 








Absolutely Pure 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 








XUM 
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Temperance 
+ The superintendent of the Kansas division 
of the Santa Fé railroad has discharged six 
men who had a reputation of being saloon 
loafers. He reasons that if the company has 
a rule to that effect that it should be enforced, 
and that the rule is a good one calculated to 
preserve life and property, both of which are 


«costly when damage suits after collisions have 
to be settled in or out of court. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston xy on MBETING, Pilgrim Hall, June 1, 
10.30 A Speaker, Field Secretary Penniman; sub- 
ect, ‘the ‘Aim and Methods of the Am. Anti-Saloon 





ConGung ation as _ MISSIONARY SOOIETY, Provi- 
dence, R. I., June 2-4. 

BENNINGTON Goenty CONFERENOE, Peru, Vt., June 2. 

ANDOVER SEMINARY ANNIVERSARIES, June 7-11. 

PITTSBURG ASSOCIATION, Ebensburg, Pa., June 8, 9. 

One Pligine HaAL EDUCATION SOCIETY, annual meet- 
ing, Pilgrim Hall, Boston, Mass., June 10. 

Pn oy WORKERS’ Caress, Moody Bible 
Institute, Chicago, June 23-30. 

SOUTHERN YOUNG PEOPLE’A MISSIONARY CONFER- 
EBNCB, Lookout Mountain, Tenn., July 1-8. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, Boston, Mass., 
July 6-10. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION OF Y. P. 8. C. E., Denver, Col., 
July 9-13. 


AINTERDENOMINATIONAL YOUNG PEOPLE’S MISSION- 
Sai aes, Silver Bay, Lake George, N. Y., 

OLDER Boys’ aoe Silver Bay, Lake George, 
N. Y., Aug. 28—Sept. 


SPRING STATE MEETINGS 


Vermont, Burl n, June 9 
Connecticut, New Haven, June 16 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. Lach 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words ioaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


BAKER—In Manchester, Io., ua 16, Rev. Ariel Anson 
Baker. He was a uate 01 e University of Ver- 
mont and Andover Sem., A..! preached in Congrega- 
tional pulpits for 48 years in = fornia, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, lowa and Nebras 
CLARK—In Barre, May 20, pos Clark, aged 86 ial 
i ke Mansfield, after a long illness, Rev. Jam 
Drew, Jormenty superintendent of the St. Paul 
pe Un 
naneal-to Galva, Ill., ape Qn Rev. Charles C. Har- 
rah of oe a mone, Io., aged 62 y His pastorates for 
oe ears have been in Brookfie d, Mo., Galva 
nll il., Monroe, Newton and Des Moines, Io. 


incnaack Long Beach, Cal., April 20, Rev. 
George C. ae aged 57 yrs. e had been’ in pas- 
toral work for 25 years, serving churches at Center 
Point, lo., Seneca, 4 Elkhorn and Waupun, Wis. 
SHATTUCK—May 17, Mary C. Shattuck of New Ips- 
wich, N. H., daughter of the late William D. and 
Marinda (Adams) ocke,and widow of Rev. Amos F. 














SMITH—In Menasha, Wis., May 10, Elizabeth D. Smith, 
a beloved member of First Oburch. Interment in 
Brattleboro, Vt., her native town. 

Servant of God, weil done 
Kest from thy’ loved employ; 
bg battle ag the v sea ‘won, 
Enter thy iter’s joy 


Soldier of Christ, well done, 
Praise be thy new employ, 
And while eterna! ages run, 

Rest in thy Saviour’s joy. 
T. K. F. 


MRS. J. P. MARVIN 


Mrs. Elizabeth povereis Marvie. who died at lifton 
= 5 N. ¥., h 43, the offspring of a nobie 
her own r beautiful wife well sustained the tra- 
ditions bt an honorable past. 
She was born in New York city, April 8, 1821, the 
third daughter of Artbur Tappan, OS an who 
layed an heroic part in the ~7d conflict with Amer- 
before the Civi “2 fearless parrics 


ican slave 
Bie some ion and Bab faced death 


who brav' 





his loyal iberty,a phiianthropist well-nigh 
peer! rides Ri his time, lavish: hit Ais mercas releaigh 
on the institutions and ncies of Christian progress. 


On her mother’s side Mrs. Marvin was descended 
from the Antills, a family of renown from the earliest 
English occupation of New York. Her great-grandfa- 
ther, Edward Antil), gave the endowment that pameed 
King’s Coll now Columbia University. Her grand- 

iment knewn as 

the Revolut uate War, win- 

ning the | pode distinction and sharing in Washing- 
ton’s — ilitary triumph at Yorktown. 

- e year 1831, at the age of ten years, Elizabeth 
pan was received into the Presbyterian church un- 

torate of the noted Dr. Samuel Cox of New 
York. For seventy-two years ~ ae the faith then 
professed, advanc from chil to reverend age 
on the path of the righteous, " that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day. 

She was married phy , 1845, to John P. Marvin of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Four years later she was left a widow 








DRAKE’S PALMETTO WINE. 


A trial bottle is sent prepaid, free of charge, to 
every reader of The Congregationalist who has 
chronic Stomach Troubl-, Fiatuiency, - onstipation, 
Catarrh of the Mucous Membranes, Mowe gy of 
Liver or Kidneys. or Inflammation of Bladder. One 
dose a day relieves immed m and cures absolutely, 


builds up the nervous a, promotes a larger, 
purer and richer blood supply 
Every renges of The ionalist who needs 
medicine will be supplied witb a trial bottle of 
Drake’s Palmetto Wine, free of char », by writing 
for itto Drake Formula \ apenas and Dear. 
born Streets, Chicago, Ill. 
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with a son and Ganguitet, the ne bates Mrs. Frances A. M. 
Eddy, widow o' hary Eddy, D. D., of De- 





troit, ‘Mich. cee a earviv Piva ben gd 
She has lived a life of ceaseless self-devotion these 
many 4 s rare soul serene and pete. gous a 
ape at once winning and impressive. ie was a 
jady Vigorous ry and lived among high thoughts; 
shehea ce and improved the best educational op- 
portunities, = she un erstood the value of wisdom 


we e 
the world’s best literature, she was most at home with 
books rich in the love of plety and goodness. 

She was a delightful companion, genial in inter- 
course, and to ali who e: privileged ee to 
the inner circle touc by the charm of her fine per- 
sonality a veritable Lady Delightful An adoriog Chris- 
tian, she cultivated the intimacies of Jesus; she clothed 
ee life in the beauty of holiness, and when = a — 

jhe passed rejoicing to the final peace. M. L. W. 


MRS. GEORGE E. WOOD 


ars, ayy, Palmer Wood, who died * Centerville, 
R. L was born in Warren. R. I., Aug. 11, — 

but hoved with her jon go to Previdauss when nin 
ears of age. She through the public schools of 
e city. graduating 1 anes the ae school in 1864, and 
at , but r to devote herself 





to her invalid parents. 

She united with the Central cea tional Church 
in and always retained her membership there, a 
—- pa win in its missionary society and devoted 


ba oo interes*s. 
was married to Mr. George E. Wood of Center- 
villee Nov. 10, 1891, ce became an efficient laborer in 
the Methodist Epi soos scopal church, which was the branch 
of Christ’s Church in her new home, serving for several 
years as treasurer of its missionary society. 
With only a few days’ sickness she passe 
ward. The large number at her funeral and the wealth 
of floral offerings testified to the esteem in which she 


was held. 
Given to hos ateliey. , abounding in ministries of love 
ever thoughtful of others, many will miss the help and 
cheer so freely and quietly given. 


d to her re- 








PIMPLES, blotches and all other spring troubles 
are cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla—the most effective 
of all spring medicines. 
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Hood's Sarsaparilla 
Has won success far beyond the effect of 
advertising only. 

The secret of its wonderful popularity 
is explained by its unapproachable Merit. 

Based upon a prescription which cured 
people considered incurable, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Unites the best-known vegetable reme- 
dies, by such a combination, proportion 
and process as to have curative power 
peculiar to itself. 

Its cures of scrofula, eczema, psoriasis 
and every kind of humor, as well as ca- 
tarrh and rheumatism—prove 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
the best blood purifier ever produced. 

Its cures of dyspepsia, loss of appetite 
and that tired feeling make it the great- 
est stomach tonic and strength restorer 
the world has ever known. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla 
Is a thoroughly good medicine. Begin to 
take it TODAY. Get HOOD’S. 
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COLD COMFORT 





Edd 


comes 
being 








cent of 
Every s'ze and style of Eddy can be 


y only! 


We’ ve looked into all the leading Refrigerators 
and personally tried a dozen of them; but when it 


to warranting them to our customers as 
all that a Refrigerator should be and 


nothing that it shouldn’t be—why, then we fall 
back on the Eddy as the only one that we can 
safely guarantee. 

You can’t go amiss on its reliable standard. 
construction. It is dry, clean and odorless; it 
will save on your ice bills enough to pay every 


its extra cost in the first season of its use. 
bought here at bottom prices. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 
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Biographical 
A USEFUL MINISTRY 


Rey. Lucien Haskell Frary, D. D, died at Long 
Beach, Cal., May 13, at the age of sixty-four. His 
life and ministry had in some respects peculiar in- 
terest. Born in Haverhill, N. H., he began business 
life asa printer. He entered Dartmouth at the age 
when most college students are leaving it, graduat- 
ing in 1866. After three years at Andover he be- 
came pastor of the Congregational church in Mid 
dletown, Mass.,in 1869. In 1875 he entered on the 
pastorate of the Union Church, Weymouth, where 
he remained ten years. The Iiliness of his only 
daughter made it necessary for him to remove to 
California. He left New England with reluctance 
and foreboding. His daughter died the following 
year. But he soon became influential in the minis- 
try there, and after preaching a short time at Sierra 
Madre, became pastor of the church at Pomona in 
1888, where he remained till last December, when 
ill health compelled him to !ay down his work. Dr. 
Frary was for many years a trustee of Pomona 
College, to which he gave much valuable service. 
He was actively interested in the welfare of our 
churches in Southern California. Able and modest, 
dignified and lovable, diligent and unobtrusive, he 
always appeared to set a higher value on what he 
learned from others than on what he imparted. He 
was greatly beloved iu all the parishes he served 
and among his ministerial brethren. His last ill- 
ness, which continued for several months, was 
known to be fatal, but he endured with patient for. 
titude tothe end. He leavesa widow. His body is 
to be buried in Weymouth. 


REV. THOMAS VAN BUREN HAINES 


Mr. Haines died at his home in North Hampton, 
‘N. H,, May 9, of acute bronchitis. Ae was pastor 
of the Congregational church in North Hampton 
for thirty years, resigning in 1897, . Earlier pastor- 
ates were in Ossipee, N. H., and in Amesbury, 
Mass., where he served the First Baptist Church. 
Mr. Haines was happy in his long term of service 
in a church whose present vitality and efficiency 
bear witness to his fidelity and ability. His useful- 
ness was not confined to distinctively religious 
work, but appeared in civic and educational affairs, 
as well. Sligntly austere in manner, always wise, 
perfectly sincere, painstaking in all his work, he 
was an impressive example of the Puritan mellowed 
with a rare gentleness, 





The London Sunday School Union, which 
is to observe its centenary in July, has just 
held its annual meeting, electing as its presi- 
dent, to succeed Rev. F. B. Meyer, Dr. J. 
Monro Gibson, well known both in Great 
Britain and America for his lifelong interest 
in Sunday school work. The International 
Bible Reading Association, for encouraging 
daily reading of the Bible, has a membership 
of 800,000. The centenary celebration prom- 
ises to be one of the chief religious events of 
the year in Great Britain. A number of 
fraternal delegates from America are ex- 
pected to attend it. 








A Constipation Cure 
That Actually Cures 


is Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine. It is 
not merelya relief. It permanently cures any 
kind of a case of constipation, no matter of how 
long standing. It is not a purgative nor an ir. 
ritant cathartic. These simply lash and hurt 
the bowels, and bring but temporary relief. 
The condition left nd is worse than the 
first. Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine does 
hist the opposite. It is a tonic laxative of the 

hestorder. It tones, strengthens and gives 
new life and vigor to the bowels. Only one 
small dose a day removes all the causes of the 
trouble, and leaves the bowels well and able to 
move themselves without the aid of medicines. 
It cures dyspepsia, kidney and liver troubles, 
indigestion, headaches, catarrh of the stomach, 
and all other diseases and conditions growing 
out of a clogged condition of the system. ‘ry 
it free. A sample bottle for the asking. Ver- 
on poetry Co., 122 Seneca Bldg., Buffalo, 


Sold by all leading druggists. 
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ARMSTRONG @ McKELVY 











Pittsburgh. 
pa Pittsburgh. h 
. an 
‘ Pittsburgh. t 
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Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN é 
ATLANTIC Paint. 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
NewYork. | , 4 
repaid ticular Mixtur 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN i 4 
COLLIER 
ane St. Loui 
7 is. 
RED SEAL | They may not 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
MORLEY Philadelphia. | ; 
ama 1 | best Paint. 
oo Salem, Mass. 
KENTU vegtue If interested 
ee Leckie. 
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ME Mixed Paints may be better 


others, but it cannot be 


said that there is no poor Mixed 
There is plenty of it. Naturally, 
| every manufacturer claims his own par- 


e is the best. 


| There is no mystery about Pure White 
Lead and Pure Linseed Oil. 
| the standard—the staples in the business. 


They are 


afford the dealer as large a 


| profit as the Mixtures, but they make the 


in paint or painting, address 











Reduced 
Prices 
on 

; Suits 
; and 

1 Skirts 


ECAUSE one ofthe best manufacturers 

of dress goods wants to keep his mill 
busy during the dull season, he offered 

us his most desirable materials at greatly 
reduced prices. We are prepared to make 

these goods up into suits and skirts and J 

pass them on to you at one-third less than ° 

our regular prices, Nearly all of our styles 

share in this sale. 

[| Suits and Etamine costumes in the 
newest summer models, former price 
$10, reduced to $6.67. 

$12 Suits reduced to $8. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
$25 Suits reduced to $16.67. 
$30 Suits reduced toe $20. 4 
Latest designs in Traveling, Walking and 
Dressy Skirts, made of cool Summer ;¢3 
weight materials, former price $5, 
_ reduced to $3.34. 94. wastes ‘ 
6 Skirts reduced to $4. $7. s re- 
. duced to $5. $10 Skirts reduced to 
$6.67. $12 Skirts reduced to $8. 
Reduced prices on Jackets, Walking Suits, 
Traveling Dresses, etc. 


All orders are filled with the greatest 
promptness, very often in three days time. | 
Any garment that fails to give en satis- 
faction may be returned promptly and 
your money will be refunded. 

Catalogue and Fupplement of the latest //) 
styles, together with samples of newest ma- 
terials, sent FREE byreturn mail. If possible 
menti_n the coler of the samples you desire, 
as th s will enable us to send you a full assort- ; 
ment of just the things you wish. Write today ; 
the choicest goods will be sold first. 


National Cloak and Suit Company 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 
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National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 


CHURCH ORGANS 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST.LOUIS 


Main Office and Works p.: Kenda: Green, Mass. 
HaAstincs Co. 


FAIR PRICES ALL SIZES 
ESTABLISHED 1827 








CHURCH cazuvouva 
to Cs tel Foundry Con Cincinnail, @. 


ELL 


Bteel Alloy Church and Schoo! Bells. ag~Send for 
Catalogue, The U.S BELL UO., Hillsboro, Oy 


NEELY 800, fora 
Friel seamen Hus 


N 
PLY “OUNDRY, Estab. Py 


CHURCH BELLS .ci¥ta 


CHURCH SEATING. Feve, Assembly Chairs 


tractive designs sre aleo durable, comfort 
able and aid to better listening. Free cata- 
logue. American School Furniture Company, 
Saleeroom, 19-23 W. 18th Street, New Yory 
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have been cured by us. Treatment can be taken at home. 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Go., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 


EXCHANGEABLE $. S. LIBRARIES 


are a success. Frequent installments 
of new books keep up interest and it cests 
only about one-third as much to hire as to 
buy. Send for catalogue and order blank. 
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30 May 1908 


In New Hampshire’s Queen 
City 





The First Church Celebration 


The First Church in Manchester—the largest of 
our order in the state—spent most of last week in 
celebrating the 150th anniversary of the call of the 
first minister of the town, and the 75th anniversary 
of the organization of its first church. It was a 
rare occurrence for a New England town in the 
eighteenth century to exist more than seventy-five 
years without an organized church and eighty years 
without a regular minister, but this was the case 
with old Derryfield, now Manchester. This does 
not mean that it was without religious services 
during that long term, but that such as were en- 
joyed were maintained by the town. The first set- 
tlers were Presbyterians, coming from London- 
derry, just below, and so the early religious sery- 
ices were under the direction of persons interested 
in this denomination. The town was chartered in 
1751; its first minister was called by the town in 
1753, but he declined. Twenty years later another 
was called, who also declined. Whatever was lack- 
iag, however, in its early history bas been more 
than made up in the multiplication of churches and 
in their good work in later years. 

In 1828 two churches were organized, a Presby- 
terian and a Congregational, one being in that part 
of the town, across the river, known as Amoskeag. 
These two came together in 1839 as the First Con- 
gregational Church, which was faithfully pastored 
for a third of a century by Dr. Cyrus W. Wallace, 
who did much toward shaping the moral and reli- 
gious character of the town, and whose influence 
is felt today. 

The exercises of the week opened with a histor- 
ical discourse by Rev. Thomas Chalmers, the pres- 
ent pastor, followed by a communion service and 
the reception of twenty-eight members. A public 
banquet was served in Masonic Hall, followed by 
speaking from friends of the church in the city and 
outside, with a representative from the state and 
national government. Mr. Chalmers was toast- 
master. 

The church was filied, notwithstanding the great 
heat, to listen to the jubilee address from Dr. E. G. 
Selden, now of Albany, N. Y., second pastor of the 
church, through whose instrumentality the present 
house of worship was erected. The third and 
fourth pastors, President Sperry of Olivet College 
and Dr. T. Eaton Clapp of Brooklyn, N. Y., wee 
unable to be present. 
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A grand parish reception and reunion in the 
ehureh parlors brought together not only present 
but many former members who had gone to other 
places or had joined the daughter churches. Por- 
traits of former ministers, as well as of many older 
members, were on exhibition. Memories of former 
days and experiences were exchanged, and the oc- 
casion was delightful throughout. The services 
concluded with the regular Friday evening prayer 
meeting, which was a looking forward rather than 
backward. It will be recalled that this church in- 
vites the meeting of the American Board to its hos- 
pitalities next October. 8. L. G. 


The Soul's Interpreter * 
BY REV. BURTON W. LOCKHART, D. D. 


Be utterance for our silent soul, 

O mighty voices pure and sweet ; 

And while your accents heavenward roll, 
We worship at the Father’s feet. 


Your singing flutes and soaring breath 
To the high praise of God we give; 

O may they lift us up from death, 

And may they teach us how to live. 


And when the thunder of your bass 
Shall shake the panes and thrill the air, 
Our eyes shall see the heavenly grace, 
How wide God’s world is, and how fair. 


The soul of music sleeps in thee, 

O golden pipes! O trembling reeds! 
Until the spirit sets it free 

To speak her hopes and tell her needs. 


Be utterance for the spirit then ; 

Your rapturous chords are not your own, 
But voices of immortal men 

Who sing God’s praise before His throne. 





* Written for the recent dedication of the Hutch- 
ings-Votey organ in Franklin Street Church, Man- 
chester, and sung to the tune, Duke Street. 


A Loss to Manchester 


The recent resignation of Rev. C. A. Bidwell from 
South Main Street Church, to take effect June 1, 
came to that church as a surprise, and brought to it 
profound grief. During his seven years’ ministry 
here he has not only made a large place in the 
hearts of the people, but his active and faithfal 
service has brought the church into a state ef great 
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efficiency. In its life of only twenty years, its 
membership has gr own to over 350, more than 100 of 
whom have come in during Mr. Bidwell’s ministry. 
Though in one of the newer sections, largely occu- 
pied by the working class, through his labors, with 
the help of his people—for this is a working church 
—it now ranks with the older churches of the city. 
Mr. Bidwell came to us from another denomination, 
but has demonstrated his ability to work in harmony 
with our polity and beliefs, and his right to a full 
Standing in ourranks. He proposes to spend a year 
in rest, travel and study, when he will be ready for 
another field. G. 





What the Religious Education 
Association Can Do 


It can conduct experiments over & 
series of years, and test the various 
theories and schemes, It can _ find 
enough schools which will be willing 
to be the subjects of these investigations 
under their guiding hand, in new sechemes 
and old, in modified forms of many kinds 
for a pericd long enough to ascertain the 
results, not in one direction only, but 
in many: as to Bible knowledge, as to 
spiritual results, as to the effects on the 
home and the boreae as to its influence 
on the Sunday school in gathering all the 
children of each community into the Sun- 
day school, as to the training and prepa- 
ration of teachers for their work. There 
is no other instrumentality now in exis- 
tence which can conduct in a truly scien- 
tific spirit these investigations and ex- 
periments. The whole Sunday school 
world will rise up in thanksgiving for 
such a work by this association. They 
want growth. They want development, 
They want co-operation with the best 
educational forces. They want to see 
clearer visions and higher ideals, and to 
move on toward them. They would real- 
ize Wellesley’s toast, ‘“‘May her ideals 
always be just beyond her grasp.”—Rev. 
Dr. F. N. Peloubet, in Homiletic Review 
for May. 





Cures Nervous Headache— 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate removes the cause 
by quieting the nerves, promoting digestion and 
inducing restful sleep. 








President Roosevelt's Newsboy 


| ee Is WILLIAM SMITH, the boy 


Eveninc Post to President Roosevelt every Thursday. 
He already sold newspapers. 


started to sell ‘THe Post in Washington. 


who sells THe Saturpay 
Last fall William 


One day, after he had received his supply of the out-of-town newspapers, he 
passed the White House and noticed that some papers which he had had for 


almost two hours were just being delivered. 
Eventnc Post day. 


Next day was Tue Saturpay 
As soon as he had gotten his package he started for the 


White House on his bicycle at top speed, and sold as many copies as possible among 


the attaches, 

was to contain something in which he was interested. 

yas told that it had not yet arrived. 
he had seen came from. 


A few days later the President noticed a newspaper which he knew 


He called for his copy, but 


Inquiry was made as to where the copy which 
He was told that ‘it was delivered by William Smith, Tue 


Sarurpay Eveninc Posr boy,” it being related how he had been supplying the White House staff ahead 


of the regular carrier. 
him. 


daily papers and THe Saturpay Evenine Post. 


The President Jeft instructions with Secretary Cortelyou that William be brought to 
He shook hands with him and said that thereafter he wanted him to deliver his copies of the 
The story of **The President’s Newsboy’’ traveled, 


and now, in addition to his newspapers, William sells from 400 to 500 copies of THe Posr each week, 
principally to members of Congress, the President’s household, and department clerks. 








There are 6000 boys like William Smith selling THE SATURDAY EVENING POST all over the country. 
They do it Friday afternoons after school hours and on Saturdays. Some are making $15.00 a week. 
We want more boys. It costs nothing to start; we send the first week’s supply of 10 copies free. If you 
write to-day, YOU CAN START NEXT WEER. ‘ 








. $250 in Extra Cash Prizes 
will be given Next Month to Boys who do Good Work lA 
BOY DEPARTMENT, THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


508 Arch St., Philadetphia, Pa. 
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In and Around Boston 


@ Great Loss to Boyiston Church 


Tidings of the death of Rev. Ellis Mendell 
will bring a sad syrprise to the many who 
Ihave seen him so recently in health and 
strength. He died at his home in Atherton 
Street, May 20, of typhoid pneumonia. He 
was a graduate of Yale vollege, class of 1874, 
and of the Divinity School three years later. 
His first pastorate was at Norwood, from 
which he came to the Boylston Church in 
1888. There he has put to noble use his best 
years, cultivating a difficult but important 
field with business skill, untiring devotion 
and spiritual effectiveness. Modest and un- 
assuming, wise in counsel and strong in faith, 
he held a large place in the affections of his 
ministerial associater, from whose circle he 
will be missed almost as much as from his 
own people. He was fifty-two years of age 
and leaves a widow and three children. 

The funeral services last week, Friday after- 
moop, were attended by an audience which 
«completely filled the church, many represent- 
atives being present from the Norwood 
ehureb, the Congregational ‘Club and other 
organizations. Rev. Messrs. A. H. Plumb, 
©. L. Morgan, W. R. Campbell ard other cler- 
zgymen took part inthe services. A private re- 
mark of one minister expressed the thought 
of the sorrowing multitude, “It is a splendid 
graduation.” 


Remembrance of an Honored Citizen 


At the annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Colonization Society, held at Boston, May 20, 
1903, it was ordered that there be entered 
upon the records of the society in remem- 
brance of Hon. Joseph S. Ropes, for many 
years its president, but lately deceased, its ap- 
preciation of the service he rendered and of 
the interest which he took in the purposes of 
the society, while it was yet thought that 
‘there was much in store for this society, with 
kindred organizations, to do; of his honor- 
able career as a merchant; and of the serv- 
ice—religious, philanthropic, economic, legis 
lative—which he rendered, for the public 
good, to the community in which he dwelt. 





The Industrial Missions Aid Society, incor- 
porated in England, recently held a meeting 
in New York city to organize an American 
branch. This society has established a carpet 
factory in Ahmednagar, India, which gives 
employment to nearly 250 natives, most of 
whom are Christians. It has advanced capital 
for developing industrial work in various 
places and has opened depots in Bombay and 
Lendon for the sale of missionary products 
from all parts of the world. This society isa 
great and almost indispensable aid to mission- 
ary work, and has the heartiest indorsement 
of missionary officials of the various denomina- 
tions. In its way it is capable of becoming as 
valuable an adjunct as medical missions. 
Capital is needed to extend it. Those who 











DOCTOR ON FOOD 
Mcslibneniiitidl on Himself. 


A physician of Galion, 0, says: ‘‘ For the 
‘Mast few years I have been a sufferer from in- 
digestion and although [ have used various 
remed'es and prepared foods with some bene- 
fit it was not until I tried Grape Nuts that I 
‘was completely cured. 

“As a food it is pleasant and agreeable, 
very nutritious and is digested and assimi- 
lated with very little effort on the part of the 
digestive organs. As a nerve food and re- 
storer it has no eqaal and as such is especially 
adapted to students and other brain workers. 
It contains the elements necessary for the 
building of nerve tissue and by so doing 
maintains an equilibrium of waste and repair. 

“Tt also enriches the blood by giving an in- 
«creased number of red blood corpuscles and 
in this way strengthens all the pene, ro- 
viding a vital fluid made more nearly partesk. 
I take great pleasure in recommending its use 
to my patients for I value it as a food and 
kpow it will benefit all who use it.” Name 
furnished by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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would like to aid this°‘work should address 
Mr. H. W. Fry, one of the founders of the s> 
ciety, now at 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
city. 





Notes and Nuggets from the 


Massachusetts Association 


The address of welcome by Rev. L. D. Bliss and 
the reply by the moderator were models of concise- 
ness. 


By the courtesy ef the pastor’s mother the pala 
tial manse was open for inspection on Thursday 
morning. 

If a minister takes off his hat not to the young 
but to himself, he is doomed to failure.—Dr. A. W. 
Archibald. 

Dr. B. F. Hamilton was exceptionally happy in 
introducing his resolution of thanks for hospitalities 
received. 


Henry Drummond got hold of a truth at the wrong 
end. He should have said that spiritual law applies 
in the natural world —Mr. Van Horn. 


No matter how humble his life, how degrading his 
surroundings, the moment a man truly knows 
Christ, he begins to rise with him into newness of 
life.—Mr. Denison. 

The vice-moderator, Deacon 8. A. Holton of Fal- 
mouth, by keeping Lis head clear and his memory 
active concerning one amended motion, captured 
applause and a re-election. 

Is the local pastor so free from other cares that he 
must be made chairman of the business committee? 
It seems an unnecessary burdening of one man, and 
is not demanded by the constitution. 


If love is to ruin our character and make us pre. 
sume to be worse than we otherwise would be, then 
better, a thousand times, the thunders of Sinai and 
the fires of hell.—Rev, J. H. Denison. 


The proposed new courses may be easily as 
impracticable [as the International] if they exalt 
scholarship or education above the point of contact. 
The boy is not an antiquarian or a theologian.— Dr. 
W. B. Forbush. 


The new way of helping boys does not consist .. . 
in lionizing bad boys, in patented appliances or in 
converting a church into a playroom, but in appeal- 
ing to a boy’s real instincts and in trying to get him 
to enjoy his virtues more than he does his vices.— 
Dr. Forbush. 


Brethren of the ministry, Christ personally fought 
our battle with sin and guilt on Calvary.... He 
does not want us altogether to depute others to 
plead his cause with the young... but he would 
have us bring our own sanctified personalities to 
bear.—Dr. Archibald. 


There are parents who would be heartbroken if 
their children were cold and huogry, and who would 
be distressed beyond measure if they were unable 
to give them some sort of education, who are appar- 
ently indifferent to the Christian nurture of their 
little ones.—Rev. S. H. Woodrow. 


The most educated man is the man who can feel 
with the greatest variety of men of all ages and 
nations. The highest education is that which ena- 
bles us to feel with the greatest and the purest souls 
who have ever lived. The power by which we do 
this we call sympathy.— Rev. J. H. Denison, 


A child equipped with the triple armor furnished 
by a Christian home, a godly school and a spiritual 
church, would be ready to meet and overcome the 
evil in the world. . . Such a training would 
give us a race of men and women who could with 
truth be called the sons and daughters of God.—Mr. 
Woodrow. ; 

The new evangeiism does not antagonize, but 
claims to be a part of modern thought. It is an out- 
come of the forces that first stirred antagonism and 
doubt rather than a reaction from them. It relaxes 
in no measure the spirit of loyalty to God or of love 
to fellowman. It rejacts no message of science, 
and withdraws in despair from no condition of 
modern society. It accepts Jesus Christ as the 
world’s Saviour, and seeks to carry on in his spirit 
the work which he left to his followers.—Prof £. P. 
St. John. 


When reform, rather than penalty, becomes the 
dominant thought of the prison it shall cease, in 
some degree, to stand as a monumental testimony 
to the inadequacy of our Christian civilization. 
Then, if the question is asked, ‘‘ Why do we send 
people to prisou?” we may be able to answer, as 
we cannot now: In order that under a Christian 
training of heart and head and hand with a disci- 
pline st once severe and merciful, they may be given 
a chance, rescued, if possible, to a better life.—ZRev. 
P, T. Farwell. 





oils as good a 

olive oil—oils that 

are often sold in 

place of that for 

table use. Many 

0 of the largest sell- 

ing imitations of PEARLINE 

are made from the refuse and 

dregs of the very oil from 

which PEARLINE is made. 
Such wders 


‘a. M 
Pearline 9eans., 








GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroda.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


BOSTON-—LIVERPOOL 
new st Ss. Ist Cabin, $65 upwards. 
Discount allowed if round trip tickets are en. 





SS. Cestrian........ June 6 | 8S Canadian ....... July 4 
* Winifredian.... “ 20] “ Cestrian......... > 2 
* Bohemian ...... 7 ws * Devonian........ eee | 

“ Winifredian.... “ 25 


F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., General Agents 
Telephone 1359 Main. 
115 State Street, Boston 
FAST TWIN 


CUNARD LIN SCREW STEAMERS 


New, 14,280 tons, 600 feet long, fitted with Marconi’s 
wireless system. Rooms upper decks midship. Perfect 


ventilation. 
Queenstown, Liverpool. 
Saxonia sails June 2, June 30, July 28. 
Ivernia sails June 16, July 14. 
Ultonia sails May 26, June 23; third class only. 
Carpathia (new), second and third class only, sails 
6. 


May 1 

@ Cunarder from New York every Saturday. 

Discount allowed on combined Outward and Return 
First and Second Cabin Fares. 

Rai sailings, plans, etc., apply ALEXANDER 
MARTIN. Agent, 126 State St., Boston. 


EUROPE & ORIENT 
Op = Season. Limited ies. Unexcelled 











Pw Arrangements. Every tail for Comfort. 
Leisure in Bight secins. Terms reasonable. 
Address, Dr. and Mrs. Hi. S. Paine, Glens Falls, N.Y. 


WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 131 State Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


7 per cent. 
IMPROVEMENT BONDS 


Issued by the City of Seattle in denominations of $200 
and aD g every el t of security and cer- 
tainty of prompt payment of interest and principal so 
eagerly sought by careful investurs, can be purchased of 


R. F. GUERIN & CO., Seattle, Wash. 














& GOUT & RHEUMATIS\N 


BLAIR’S PILLStae 
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J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


PrUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2826 and 2328 Washington &t., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to oe detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. Teleph Roxb y 72 and 73. | 

















Quickly Relieves 


Car Sickness 
Seasickness 
Sick Stomachs 


“It's good for children too.” 








THE TARRANT CO., New York 


narcotic drugs. 
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Religious News from Everywhere 


A recent London census of synagogue at- 
tendance by Jews showed that one in four 
were present on a given Sunday. 


“ Rev.” Mary Baker Eddy of Concord, N. H., 
has given $120,000 to build, in that city, the 
most expensive church edifice in New Hamp- 
shire, to be used by local Christian Scientists. 


Rev. W. Hardy Harwood of Islington has 
declined the nomination of secretary of the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales. 
No appointment was made at the annual 
meeting. 

The Court of Appeals of Western Missouri 
has ruled that church members are not liable 
for pastors’ salaries. There fs no legal claim. 
Why should a clergyman have less right to re- 
ward and its collection by law if need be than 
a@ mechanic who builds a house, or a merchant 
who sells goods? 

The triennial synod of the Reformed Epis- 
copal Church is reported as having a some- 
what acrimonious session last week, Bishops 
Cheney and Fa!lows failing to control the 
younger element. Controversy grew out of 
the election of a missionary bishop, Rev. 
H. S. Hoffman of Philadelphia. 


The Synod of New Brunswick of the Re- 
formed Dutch Church in America has in- 
structed its delegates to the General Synod, 
if possible, to bring about action by the higher 
court looking toward federation of the Dutch 
Reformed, the Reformed Presbyterian and 
the United Presbyterian Churches, 


A c3nsus recently taken in the Uganda Pro- 
tectorate, Central Africa, ut the request of the 
British Commissioner, shows that the mission 
of the Church Missionary Society has 1,070 
church buildings with an average Sunday at- 
tendance of 52,470. The first baptism in this 
field occurred only twenty years ago. 


In Hyde Park, Mass, the Y. M. C. A. in 
connection with local pastors planned and 
carried out last winter a normal course of 
lectures for Sunday school teachers, a small 
fee wus charged and the course amply paid 
for itself financially as well as in helpfulness. 
The closing lecture, was by Dr. M. D. Buell 
of Boston University. 

R. G. Campbell of City Temple, London, has 
accepted an invitation to speak at the Denver 
Y. P. 8S. C. E. Convention. In addressing the 
Y. P. S. C. E. in his own church recently he 
pointed out what he considered certain limita- 
tions in the seciety, and urged that the youth 








MEAL TIME CONSCIENCE. 


What Do the Children Drink? 


There are times when mother or father feeds 
the youngsters something that they know 
children should not have. Perhaps it is some 
rich dessert but more often it is tea or coffee. 
Some compromise by putting in so much hot 
water that there is not much tea or coffee left 
but even that little is pretty certain to do 
harm. It leads to bigger doses. Then come 
the coffee ills. 

It is better to have some delicious, hot, food 
drink that you can take yourself and feed to 
your children conscious that it will help and 
strengthen and never hurt them. A lady of 
Oneida, N.Y , says: “I used coffee many years 
in spite of the conviction that it injared my 
nervous system and egg my nervous 
headaches. While visiting a friend I was 
served with Postum but it was not well made, 
still [ determined to get a package and try it 


myself and after following directions carefully 


the result was all that could be desired; a de 
licious, ng f flavored, richly colored, bever- 
age. Since | q it coffee Postum has worked 
wonders for me. ; 

““My husband who always suffered from 
kidney trouble when drinking coffee quit the 
coffee and took up Pustum with me and since 
drinking Postam he has felt stronger and bet- 
ter with no indication of kidaey trouble. 

“You may be sure I find it a great comfort 
to have a warm drink at meals [ can give 
my children with a clear conscience that it 

ll help them and not hurt them as coffee or 
tea would.” Name furnished by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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of the church develop a type of character 
more massive and intellectual. 


The membership of the Religious Edaca- 
tion Association is already over 1,200 and is 
steadily increasing. So large an enrollment 
within about three months of its organization 
is very encouraging. The volume of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Chicago Meeting is to be 
issued early in June, a volume of about 400 
pages, of which each member will receive a 
copy. 

Thetwentieth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can McAIll Association was held in Hartford, 
Ct., May 7,8. Delegates to the number of 120 
were present and an attractive program, in 
cluding a character sketch of the founder of 
the association, by Mr. R. J. McAll, was pre- 
santed. During the past year $55,000 have 
been raised by the association for the prosecu 
tion of its work. 

The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, in pass- 
ing upon an appeal by an Episcopal rector 
against the Bishop of Central Pennsylvania, 
has taken the pdsition so uniformly taken by 
the civil courts of this country that in matters 
ecclesiastical where regularity with ecclesias- 
tical law has been observed the civil courts 
will not interfere with the ecclesiastical 
court’s decisions. 

Arrangements are being made looking to a 
union of Primitive Methodists and Methodist 
Protestants. The Primitive Methodists num- 
ber about 7,000. In matters of belief, history 
and government both bodies arealike. There 
seems to be no good reason why the number 
of sects should not be diminished at least by 
one. It is probable that this union may be 
consumated within a year. 


Since the Week of Prayer a revival wonder. 


- ful in power and extent has been in progress 


in the college of the American Board at Ain- 
tab, Turkey, and also in the girls’ seminary and 
orphanage. Scarcely a single student is left 
in these institutions who has not professed 
faith in Christ and a purpose to follow him. 
The influence of the revival is felt in all the 
adjoining Christian communities. 


Analysis of church attendance statistics 
and returns of new communicants are not 
very encouraging to English Wesleyans and 
Anglicans. The Baptists seem to be hold- 
ing their own in the cities and towns as well 
as any Christian body. The exodus from the 
English villages does not slacken and the in 
crease of church attendants or members in 
the English towns does not keep pace with 
the increase of population. 

Two hundred Boers, refugees in concentra- 
tion camps during the late war, who were 
kept busy during their confinement by rell- 
gious services and meditations and who are 
mainly Christian Enaeavorers, have volun- 
teered for missionary service among the Af- 
rican populations of South Africa, and the 
Reformed Dutch Church of South Africa is 
straightened for funds with which to enter 
on the work which now lies at its hand. 


The Ethical Culture Society of New York 
city, of wh'ch Dr. Felix Adler is the leader, 
has built up a plant of schools, settlements, 
kindergartens and the like which, together 
with the Sunday services, call for an annual 
income of $160,000. The last report of the 
society shows a marked increase in expendi- 
ture with no corresponding increase in sup- 
porters and income, and the society is making 
arduous efforts now to increase its list of sup 
porting members. 

In-view of current discussion in Scotland 
over the risks of contagion in the use of the 
common communion cup, one of the principal 
Congregational churches, in Dundee, recently 
issued a declaration that as the sacrament is 
a spiritual act of communion with God it is 
permissible for any member to pass the cup 
to his neighbor without partaking. At the 
next communion service, which occurred last 
moztb, a large number of the members passed 
the cup without partaking. 





Runs 365 Days 


And then, with less than a minute of your 
attention, the “Keyless Clock” will go 
for another year, or longer. 

Send for illustrated price list and cat- 
alogue of all styles. 


There is but one “Keyless Clock;” 
we make it. 


—— ae 
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The Home of the “ Keyless Clock.” 


7% A Year. 


To increase our plant we are offering to the 
public at par 3,000 shares ($10.00 each) of 7 pee 
cent. pre ferred, pastiespating sock. This stockis 
cumulative, and shares in all the earnings of 
the Con pany. It is secured by cash investment 
of $100, .00, beside the value of patents and 
other assets. StOck subscribed for now will draw 
Dividend from date of subscription. 


A BONUS 


of ten shares of common stock (par value $10 00 
each) WILL BE GIVEN with every twenty 
shares preferred. A great portion of the above 
allotment has been subscribed. All remittances 
will be promptly returned if subscriptions arrive 
too late. For prospectus and other literature 
please address 
E. W. SIEGEL, Sec’y, 
UNITED STATES CLOCK Co., 
304-306-308 Hudson Street, New York. 
References— feat ing Commercial Agencies. 
Depository — Northern National Bank, N. Y. 


Months’ Dividend 
Paid You, July 1. 























An absolutely pure | 
salad dressing, made | 


from the freshest and 
most wholesome ingre- | 
dients. 


Contains No Oil, 
No Preservatives, 
No Coloring, 

No Adulterations. 


The Most, Delicious 
Salad Dressing Known. 


4a” Ask your Grocer for it. 
D. & L. SLADE CO., 13 India St., Boston, Mass. 











California 
for $33 


From Chicago, $30 from 
St. Louis, $25 from Kansas 
City. Low rates from 
East generally. 


Daily, to June 15. 

Through tourist sleepers and 
Harvey meals. 

Homeseekers traverse by this line 
the rich San Joaquin Valley. 


“Santa Fe all the way,” Chicago and 
Kansas City to Los Angeles, San Diego and 
San Francisco. 


Interesting pamphlets free— 
telling about cheap lands in California. 


General Passenger Office, 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
1312 Gt. Northern Bldg., Chicago. 


Santa Fe 





A well cared for hand is a comfort and a charm. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


keeps the hands smooth, white, supple. Emollient in its effect 
upon the cuticle, softens it, prevents the nails from becoming 
dull and brittle, 4 skin soap, used by 
leading manicures the world over, Tvelocak 

25 one srk fee Face on 

jet, tri 

Special offer. (rere Fact te ose = 
for be. "or for 100. the nd package. 
Of Facial Pewter ad Dental Oream. adareee Dope 01, 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Sole Agents, Cincinnati, 0, 




















Daylight Store 





Daylight Store 











Our Greatest J une 
WHITE SALE 


Begins Monday, June Ist 











Just Drop in and See 








Gilchrist Company 


Washington Street, through to Winter Street 
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